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Mr. Tilden’s answer to the charges of fraudu- 
lent income returns has beeu presented by 
Judge J. P. Sinnott, now of the Marine Court 
of this city, formerly Goy. Tilden’s confidential 
law clerk. He goes over the item account of 
the New York ‘‘ Times” in detail; he denies, 
more or less explicitly, many of the items; 
others he partially admits; but he does not deny 
that from 1864 to 1874 he made no returns, but 
left the government officials to estimate his in- 
come and tax him on it, which he had an un- 
questionable legal right to do. That in this 
way he really paid anything like the amount 
which he would have paid if he had made a full 
return of his income he does not assert, and no 
one probably imagines that he did. The answer 
is pronounced ‘‘ evasive” by Republican papers, 
and ‘‘ satisfactory” by Democratic papers. The 
independent voter, so faras he reads it, will prob- 
ably be convinced that the charge of fraud and 
perjury is “not proven;” but he will hardly 
think it consonant with the highest patriotism 
for any man to suffer the country, in its hour of 
peril, to lack his fair proportion of taxes be- 
cause the tax-officers did not know what it was. 


The independent voter will not, however, 
study much further either the indictment or 
the defense in this case. The issue formed be- 
tween Governor Tilden and the N. Y. ‘*Times” 
cannot be settled by ‘‘ trial by newspaper,” aud 
it is not conclusive of the issues before the coun- 
try. A President is not an Emperor; the real 
and important question before the country is 
not, Shall Mr. Hayes or Mr. Tilden be tenant of 
the White House for four years ? but, Shall the 
public sentiment of the Republican or of the 
Democratic party rule the country during that 
time ? That question cannot be determined by 
any personal issue which newspapers can easily 


raise, but only courts and juries can adequately 
determine. It must be settled by the public 
utterances of representative men ; and these are 
not of a kind to win dubious voters to the Dem- 
ocratic ticket; e.g., Mr. Watterson’s threat that 
if Mr. Hayes is elected, the South will repudiate 
its debts; and Mr. Thurman’s declaration in 
favor of silver as a legal standard, which would 
produce a practical depreciation of the currency 
greater than that of paper money. 


So far as regards the combined forces of 
Generals Terry, Crook and Merritt, the Indian 
campaign may be considered at an end. That 
it has been unsuccessful as regards the accom- 
plishment of its main object, there is no deny- 
ing. Sitting Bull is free to concoct plans for 
future campaigns if he is to be allowed a quiet 
winter. This result is in perfect accord with 
all that experience has taught in regard to In- 
dian fighting. Their tactics are as simple as 
tactics can be, and perfectly well known to every 
frontiersman. The Indian will fight, voluntari- 
ly, only under circumstances favorably to him- 
self, aud if pursuit becomes hot he divides his 
force into small parties, each of which may 
have a thousand square miles of the rough- 
est country in the world in which to elude pur- 
suit. The coming winter will doubtless see 
many of the ‘‘ hostiles” asking for food at the 
agencies, and it is understood that General 
Crook will push operations in the field before 
cold weather sets in. The Sioux Commissioners 
appointed by Congress are at the Red Cloud 
Agency, but have as yet accomplished nothing, as 
the Indians with whom they would treat are not 
forthcoming. This commission, we understand, 
is in no sense a Peace Commission, as has been 
erroneously stated. Their powers are well de- 
fined, and they will commit the government to 
no humiliating terms. 


The long. expected explosion at Hallett’s Point, 
of which an eye-witness gives a graphic account 
in another column, was one of those marvels 
of science which have not ceased to be marvel- 
ous because they are common. After seven 
years of patient excavation of over 7,000 feet 
of tunnels and galleries, and tlie storage of 
50,000 pounds of the most violent known explo- 
sives in the immense subaqueous cavern, our 
beneficent Guy Fawkes, in the tick of a clock, 
blows the perilous obstructions to navigation 
into fragments, without producifg materially 
more concussion than is produced by the firing 
of a heavy cannon, without harm to life or 
limb, and without even shattering a window- 
pane. ‘There is considerable spice of romance 
added to the scene by the fact that the final 
touch was given by Gen. Newton’s little child, 
two years and four months old, ‘‘a pretty little 
child, with blue eyes, fair skin and light curly 
hair.” Some criticism has been leveled at 
Gen. Newton for firing this mine on Sunday. 
We believe, however, that all Evangelical Chris- 
tians are agreed that works of ‘necessity, 
charity and mercy” are admissible on that day; 





and the great body of Evangelical Christians 





will agree that the engineer who has so remark- 
ably demonstrated his practical wisdom by his 
success is the one to judge whether firing on 
Sunday was a work of necessity or not. 

At last the District Attorney of New York 
has succeeded in placing on the court calendar 
about thirty of the indictments procured, through 
the efforts of the ‘‘Society for the Prevention of 
Vice,”’ against dealers in obscene literature. Of 
the thirty, only one case, and that of a compar- 
atively small offender, was ready for trial, but 
the promptness witb, which the offender was 
tried and found guilty is encouraging to the 
thousands of respectable people who were begin- 
ning to think that the District Attorney and bis 
assistants noticed offenders of this class only for 
the purpose of shielding them. The future 
course of these indictments will be awaited with 
curiosity and interest by most respectable mem- 
bers of society. 











If the friends and alumni of Amherst College 
have been waiting for an opportunity of proving 
their devotion to its interests, they have it now, 
in the action of the trustees reducing the salarjeg 
of the President and professors ten per cent, 
One demand, in some cases the chief demand,, 
of all our celleges is, and has been, increased; 
pay for their instructors. To go to the other, 
extreme and cut them down in any instance, ig 
an unfortunate precedent. In the case of Amy: 
herst, the general business depression has affegt-, 
ed its finances in an unexpected manner and 
the reduction of salaries 1s unavoidable ; but the 
college ought not to be allowed to remain in ‘any 
such strait, and its graduates can hardly do l¢ 
than move for a “ salary fund” as soon as pos- 
sible. The new President, Prof. Seelye, ought, 
not to have his hands tied by a shrinkage in the. 
treasurer’s office. 


The ‘* Illustrated Christian Weekly” criticises 
an honored judge of this city for a decision by 
which a wretch who had been convicted of a 
vile offense was liberated because of a defect in 
the indictment. The complaint that his decis- 
ion, ‘* if law, is not justice,” is common in sim- 
ilar cases, but is itself unjust. The blame for an 
obvious failure of justice rests upon the officer 
who made out the record, not on the judge who 
was sworn to administer the laws—not to make 
them. Unfortunate defects in legislation, for 
which the courts are never responsible, have on 
many occasions compelled the most honored 
judges to release notorious criminals. The old 
Court of Appeals, in 1860, was forced by the 
careless legislation of that time to release a con- 
victed and confessed murderess. The convicted 
Charity Commissioners of Brooklyn were re- 
leased by the unanimous and clearly right de- 
cision of all the appellate courts, on similar 
grounds. No man’s liberty would be safe if 
such cases were decided otherwise. Human 
laws will always be imperfect ; but their imper- 
fections cannot be cured by giving to judges the 
power to set the law aside whenever it seems to 
conflict with abstract justice. Such ‘a system 
would be simply Oriental despotism. 
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All over the country the public is responding 
generously to the sufferers from yellow fever at 
Savannah. From twenty to thirty cases of 
death daily make a scourge the full extent of 
which we cannot easily imagine. Disease and 
death is the least part of it; the nameless and 
indescribable terror, the lack of nursing and 
medicines, the hopelessness and despair—if we 
could imagine this, all hearts would be touched 
and all pockets opened. 


History isa Nemesis. ‘The Eastern Christians, 
whose sufferings have aroused the sympathies of 
all Christendom, are suffering, in aggravation, 
the persecutions which they have inflicted on 
the Jews. Their own intolerance in the past is 
their own worst enemy now. Their atrocious 
oppressions of the Jews repeatedly compelled the 
Emperor Napoleon to interfere, and aroused Sir 
Moses Montefiore to frequent representations to 
all the European governments. Now the Vien- 
nese press, which is almost entirely Jewish, is 
implacably opposed to interference on their 
behalf, and it is not unnaturally suspected that 
Disraeli’s cold indifference to the savage brutali- 
ties practiced upon them is due in part to his 
Jewish animosity. ‘* With the same measure 
that ye meet withal, it shall be measured to you 


again.” 


The prospects of peace in Europe are still 
cloudy; but not more, perhaps less, than they 
have been. The armistice is continued, and 
likely to be for a time; and if for a little longer 
the rainy season will necessitaté an armistice for 
the winter. 





In Spain religious toleration is of a very mild 
description. From forbidding signs of non- 
Catholic worship the government has proceeded 
to forbid the sales of Bibles in the streets. Is 
the Bible still a non-Catholic book? Queen 
Isabella is present in the capacity of a claim 
agent. She wants 40,000,000 pesetas, equivalent 
to $8,000,000. Ifthe whole Bourbon court could 
be hired to emigrate for that amount the rid- 
dance would be cheaply purchased. But ex- 
Queen Christina follows with a claim of 
36,000,000 pesetas; and no one knows how 
many more are to come. 








PROF. HUXLEY ON EVOLUTION. 


WE commend to the careful consideration 
of our readers the lectures of Prof. Hux- 
ley on Evolution, an abstract of which we pre- 
sent on another page. ‘hey will repay perusal; 
but they will disappoint those who look te them 
for new light on the problem of the origin of 
the present order of nature. 

If Mr. Huxley’s object was to illustrate the 
truth that evolution has performed an important 
part in producing that order, he has admirably 
succeeded. But this is a truth which no well 
informed person in America doubts. The 
mythical Pennsylvania Dutchman, who still 
votes for Andrew Jackson, and believes that the 
sun goes round the world, probably supposes 
that the universe was created in a week, begin- 
ning on a Monday morning, Jan. Ist, 6,000 
B. C., and that the Creator filled the rocks with 
fossils to perplex the skeptical scientists. But 
no one in the exceptionally intelligent audience 
which listened to Prof. Huxley’s arguments, and 
few if any who will read them, entertain this 
** Miltonic theory” of creation. Every Ameri- 
can school-boy is aware that the frog is devel- 
oped from the tadpole, a ratber remarkable 
process of evolution; and every American stock 
breeder is aware that by a process of selection 
and development, a blooded stock may be, in 
process of time, evolved from a common one. 
That higher forms of life are produced from 
lower ones is a fact which may safely be assumed 
before any American audience of average intel- 





ligence; that the horse of the 19th century was 
evolved by a course of breeding from the four- 
toed orohippus of the eocene period is certainly 
probable. What we want to know is, How far 
is the whole of the present order of nature ex- 
plicable by reference to this process of evolu- 


tion? What other causes than selection and 
development shared in producing it? From 


how many origins did it all spring—from one, 
or from several? What relation, pbysical or 
moral, or historical, exists between man and the 
lower animals? How far are the present imper- 
fections in the race due to imperfect develop- 
ment, how far to willful trangression of known 
laws? How far is the remedy time, patience 
and growth, how far an immediate and instanta- 
neous act of the will? These are the questions 
which give to the problem presented by evolu- 
tion its practical and popular interest; and these 
questions Mr. Huxley did not discuss, did not 
even entertain. 

Mr. Huxley presents three hypotheses of 
creation. First, that nature as it now exists 
has existed from eternity; second, that it was 
created as it now exists by a divine fiat, at no very 
remote period; third, that it proceeded by a 
natural process of evolution from a previously 
existing order, the beginning of which process 
is wholly unknown. But he omitted to state a 
fourth hypothesis, the one which is undoubtedly 
held to-day by the great majority of men, in- 
cluding some of the most eminent in science; 
viz., that nature was originally called into being 
by a divine Creator, that from its primitive form 
the present has been evolved by a gradual pro- 
cess, but that this evolution has been carried on 
under his supervision, and with accretions and 
additions from his hand, somewhat as a process 
of human manufacture is carried on under the 
supervision of the mind which tends and di- 
rects and controls the machinery. That many 
present forms have come from primitive forms 
is as certain as sunrise; that all present forms 
have come from one primitive form is as yet a 
wholly unverified hypothesis. That they came 
from several is an opinion not without strong 
confirmation; that the cold-blooded animals had 
one parentage, the mammalia generally another, 
and man a third is not inherently improbable, 
and this is all that is essential in the biology of 
Moses, on any, even the most conservative, in- 
terpretation of the first chapter of Genesis. 

Nor does Prof. Huxley do either himself or 
his theory justice in disposing so cavalierly of 
the ‘time objection.” The evolutionist does 
not wholly take his time from the ‘ physical 
philosopher’s clock.” He calls our attention to 
the remarkable processes of selection and de- 
velopment now going on. He suggests to us the 
hypothesis—it is confessedly nothing more— 
that these processes are sufficient to account for 
all the present forms of animal life on the earth, 
from that of the sponge to that of man. On 
examination it appears that this process of de- 
velopment is a very slow one; unless it bas been 
vastly more rapid in past eras, it must bave re- 
quired millions and even billions of years to 
produce so great varieties by so gradual a 
method. On taking counsel of the astronomer, 
he assures us that life could not have existed in 
any form on this globe at so remote a period. 
Until the astronomer and the biologist have 
settled the question, we who are neither must 
hold our judgment in abeyance, and evolution, 
when proposed as an explanation of all the phe- 
nomena of nature, we must continue to regard 
rather as a brilliant hypothesis than as a demon- 
strated fact. 

Mr. Huxley takes us into a paper mill. He 
shows us the rags at one end and the fine white 
writing paper at the other. ‘* This paper,” he 
says, ‘‘was made from these rags, by this 
machinery, by a process of evolution.” We 
accept his statement with increased admiration 





and reverence for the Mind that contrived se 
simple a mechanism, competent to produce so 
wonderful results. If he asserts, however, that 
the machinery makes all paper out of the same 
kind of rags, without sorting in the beginning, 
and without the supervision of a superintending 
Mind in the process, he asks us to believe what 
there is no evidence to sustain and abundant 
evidence to refute. 

The question which Mr. Huxley discusses is 
one which belongs in the domain of science, not 
in that of religion. That nature is created and 
controlled by a God who exercises judgment and 
lovingkindness is an axiomatic fact. But the 
question by what mode he has produced the pres- 
ent order of things is not solved in the Bible, and 
cannot be solved by the theologians; it is a ques- 
tion to be determined by the physical scientists. 
As yet, however, they have not determined it. 
Prof. Huxley’s lectures throw no new light upon 
it, and to his creditable enthusiasm for his own 
department in science must be attributed his 
exaggerated statement, ‘‘ The doctrine of evo- 
lution at the present time rests upon exactly as 
secure a foundation as the Copernican theory of 
the motions of the heavenly bodies.” 








THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS, 

) TATEMENTS made occasionally to the effect 

that the number of young men entering the 
ministry is gradually decreasing, or at least not 
sensibly increasing, appear not to be borne out 
by the facts reported from our principal semi- 
naries this fall. Andover, Yale, Union, Prince- 
ton, Oberlin and several other schools all hold 
their own, and in the case of two or three show 
a decided increase in attendance. We are not 
compelled, accordingly, to borrow discourage- 
ment on this point this year. 

The vital matter is not how to make the sup- 
ply of ministers equal to the demand, for our 
churches are not actually suffering from a lack 
of pastors, but how to make the supply the very 
best that can be furnished. Dr. Leonard Bacon 
is credited with saying that some men are as 
urgently called out of the ministry as others are 
called info it, which remark, if correctly pub- 
lished, was doubtless based upon long observa- 
tion of the failures which men make here and 
there as preachers. If this is a new way of dis- 
claiming the force of the old rule that ‘‘ once a 
minister, always a minister,” possibly it is the 
true way, because it presents the question to 
the preacher as a matter of duty—whether, 
upon finding himself unfitted for his profession, 
he ought not to leave it for the sake of his 
Master’s work. The remark quoted has a prac- 
tical bearing. Some five or six hundred young 
preachers of all denominations graduated from our 
thirty or forty seminaries last spring, and as many 
more, if not a larger number of candidates have 
just entered upon their studies. Of the former 
a certain proportion will in the course of time 
drop out of the pulpit for one legitimate reason 
or another, but how many will withdraw from 
it from a secret feeling that they have totally 
mistaken their calling? Judging from past ex- 
perience, there will be some. For the sake of 
the Christian cause there ought not to be any. 

Whatever the doctrine may be in the case, tha 
true aim would seem to be that we should so 
train up a ministry that it shall become a fact 
that once a man is a preacher he will be a good 
preacher, and always remain’a preacher. How 
we are ever to bring abont this fortunate state 
is a problem not likely to be solved to full satis- 
faction, but doubt has been expressed in Yarious 
quarters whether we are doing all that could be 
done toward filling the profession with superior 
material. Especially a disposition bas cropped 
out of late to charge the faculties of our theo- 
logical schools with a part of the responsibility 
in the case. Not that the schools lack facilities 
for thorough traioing—for in this respect most 
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of them are constantly improving—but that they 
fail to exercise a careful scrutiny as to the fitness 
or unfitness of candidates under their charge for 
the pulpit or for pastoral work. One seminary, 
we understand, does assume this responsibility 
by giving advice to doubtful students, and rec- 
ommending them to choose some other calling. 
This is a difficult and delicate task, it must be 
confessed, but as Jong as it would be for the 
candidate’s own benefit as well as for the advant- 
age of the church, it would seem to be a clear 
duty. Weare not certain, however, that this rule 
would work adequately, as it could not reach all 
cases—some men becoming good preachers and 
others poor ones, contrary to expectation—but 
it brings up the general question how far our fac- 
ulties can or ought to exercise supervision over 
students. The fact that a large number of can- 
didates are educated at the part expense of our 
churches is to be taken into consideration. 
Shall the money be granted to everybody and 
anybody, regardless of their qualities or ob- 
vious fitness for the ministry? 

This whole question is an important one; more 
so now than ever. In a certain sense, to be 
sure, every man and woman is called to preach 
the Gospel without being called to the pulpit, 
but this only implies that those who do enter 
the pulpit should be eminently fitted for it. What 
the country needs, its growing sections espe- 
cially, are not only preachers, but the best 
preachers we can raise—men of soul and power; 
and the question comes home with force, whether 
the Christian family, the church and the sem- 
inary are doing their whole duty in urging for- 
ward, encouraging end supporting such men. 





~~ —— = 
WILL THE NEGRO WORK? 
MHE statement that “ the nigger won’t work” 
is one frequently made on behalf of the 
prostrate South, and upon it many North- 
ern Democrats are basing doleful speeches. 
The story is not one which Northern Repub- 
licans can easily settle for themselves by person- 
al observation, for Northern Republicans who 
take an interest in politics are not very popular 
at the South. Fortunately, however, there is 
one test of almost mathematical accuracy which 
any one can easily apply for himself. 
the cotton yield. 

There are comparatively few men who do 
not know that before the war cotton was the 
staple product of the South. In the words of 
leading Southerners, ‘cotton is king.” From 
1820, when the yield was about half a million 
bales weighing only about a third as much as 
the modern bale, the vield has increased almost 
steadily, the bales weighing more, year by year, 
as well as being more numerous. New land was 
continually being planted with cotton, the cult- 
ure of grain and the rearing of stock were almost 
entirely abandoned, fertilizers were freely used, 
improved agricultural implements were found 
everywhere, labor was, by means of an arbitrary 
system, used with almost the facility of ma- 
chinery, until, nine years before the war, the 
yield reached three million bales; from that 
time it increased almost without exception until 
in 58 it was slightly in excess of four million 
bales, and in *59—a year in which all natural 
causes favored the crop—the wonderful yield of 
nearly five million bales. 

Since the war many influences have worked 
against the South as a producer of cotton. 
Broken levees have caused the deluge of hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres of cotton land ; but 
few planters have had the amount of capital 
originally deemed requisite to successful cotton- 
raising ; fertilizers have been sparsely used ; the 
market for agricultural implements is not what 
once it was ; the old labor system has been com- 
pletely disorganized ; and a great deal of cotton- 
land has been planted with grain. Yet, in 


This is 





spite of all drawbacks, the average yearly yield 
in the ten years since the war has been but 
about ten per cent. less than that of the ten 
years preceding the war, and the crop of 1876, 
according to the most modest estimates, will 
exceed four million bales—a yield never but 
once exceeded in the good old times. 

We have no doubt that a great deal of this 
yield is due to the manual labor of white men, 
and we know that in every Southern neighbor- 
hood there are now negroes indulging in an 
idleness which in slavery days would not have 
been tolerated ; but after all possible allowances 
are made and after all changes in the habits of 
both races have been noted, the conviction is 
irresistible that the negro does work ; and that 
while Northern Democrats may be excused, in 
their ignorance, for their stories about Cuffce’s 
laziness, those Southerners who spread such re- 
ports about the blacks as a body are guilty of 
willful lying. 





NOTES. 


—There has been recently incorporated in Bos- 
ton an association of teachers and others interested 
in the introduction of the Metric weights and 
measures, under the name of the ‘ American 
Metric Bureau.” Its object is to disseminate in- 
formation concerning the Metric System, and to 
urge its early adoption. This Bureau already in- 
cludes among its members many of our prominent 
educators, and its numbers are rapidly increasing. 
For particulars address 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


—The next news to be expected from Cincinnati 
may be an invitation to Mr. Theodore Thomas to 
make his home permanently in that city, and take 
possession on its completion of their new hall, 
with its seating capacity of five and a half thou- 
sand persons. Mr. Thomas’s ideas as to construc- 
tion have been considered in the plans, and the 
speedy completion of the hall may be regarded as 
certain. In New York nothing is doing toward 
enabling this distinguished and successful leader 
to re-form and maintain his superb orchestra 
there. 


—Six young men, three of them Japanese, grad- 
uated at the recent commencement from Pacific 
University at Forest Grove, Oregon. The Japan- 
ese students have come East to the Centennial, 
and also to take up the study of the science of 
government. 


—An Englishman and his wife and a photograph- 
er are the persons of an interesting little drama just 
eoncluded in the Court of Exchequer. The gen- 
tleman and lady were strolling along the sands at 
Brighton, when they came to the establishment 
of a photographer in whose window was the pict- 
ure of a charming girl seated in graceful abandon 
onthe sands. Without considering the personal 
qualifications involved, the gentleman forthwith 
became possessed of an insane desire to have his 
wife portrayed in like posture and surroundings, 
and at once made a contract to that effect with 
the not unwilling photographer. Result—a law- 
suit, wherein the gentleman and his wife gave 
evidence and brought witnesses to show that the 
portrait was not a good likeness, that it was not 
nearly so attractive as the seductive painting seen 
at Brighton, and that in short the artist was a 
swindler. The photographer on his part brought 
experts who testified to the excellence of the exe- 
cution of the disputed portrait, and the end of it 
all was that the court found in his favor, and the 
gentleman had to pay a bill of costs to the amount 
of some two hundred dollars. 

—We note with surprise the criticisms, seldom 
good natured, which some Eastern editors inflict 
upon Centennial visitors from certain sections of 
the country. It 7s possible that some of the men 
who have been subduing Western prairies and re- 
suscitating Southern industries have not had 
time to acquire all conventional graces or to be- 
stow great attention upon their personal appear- 
ance. All of these men, however, are as necessary 
to the prosperity of the nation as Eastern editors 
are ; and the nearer the offensive sketches of them 
approach to the truth, the more evident appears 
the need for just such an exhibition, with just 
such attendants, and the greater the value of the 
exhibition, as a means of civilization. 

—The Hippodrome is a large place to fill with 
flowers, but it is a very good place for a great 
horticultural show. There is an out-of-doors feel- 
ing about it which makes great growing plants 





seem in place. To those who, like us, postponed 
going to the show—which was held last week—till 
the last of the three days, there may have been a 
feeling of disappointment as they entered the 
** garden”—for such it was in truth as well as in 
name—on that dark, drizzly Friday morning. 
There were scarcely any blossoms to be seen, and 
the place had generally a dull appearance. But 
a second look made us wonder that so much beau- 
ty and variety could come from a collection of 
“greens.” Ferns especially were in charming 
profusion, and the older visitors were at a loss to 
know which were the most interesting—the ferns, 
the orchids, or the pitcher-plants. Next to these 
great water-drinkers some carnivorous 
plants. They looked like delicate green clam- 
shells about the size of a silver dime, standing in 
pairs upright on the moss, with their fringed 
edges ready to catch the unwary insect. One, 
rather larger than the rest, was apparently suffer- 
ing from a fit of indigestion, for its gaping sides 
seemed unable to close upon the large bug inside. 
The cut flowers and bouquets which had not been 
taken away, though somewhat faded, gave us a 
hint of what they must have been on the opening 
day. The hot-house plants had probably been 
nearly all removed, or else they were eclipsed by 
the rarer and more wonderful beauties. The 
children, and some who were not children, were 
entertained by a miniature house, barn, and gar- 
den, with a fish-pond whereon a tiny fisher-boat 
floated, a grotto, a cascade, roads, grass-plats, 
shrubs and trees, and all that a landscape garden- 
er could contrive to make the little villa charm- 
ing. We were glad to learn that after school 
hours the place was thronged with scholars and 
teachers, and that the show was not merely an 
amusement to them, but a large and valuable 
object-lesson. 
—We advise all 


were 


our readers to go to the 
great Exhibition. The admissions are up to 
100,000 daily now. We thought the crowd was 
great enough in June with 20,000 daily admissions. 
If you have waited till now, be sure and write for 
rooms, or take a tent and camp out. 

—The death of Bishop E. 8. Janes of the M. E 
Church, in the seventieth year of his age, removes 
from the church universal one who was deserv- 
edly honored far beyond the bounds of his own 
denomination. Pursuing successively legal, med- 
ical, and theological studies, he carried into the 
ministry a variety of acquirements quite unusual, 
and a practical wisdom which was wisely recog- 
nized by his own church in his election to the 
bishopric at the early age of thirty-seven. He was 
an effective speaker, as well as a wise counselor 
and administrator. For several years he had been 
in failing health. 

—Last week, at Creedmoor, the Americans 
strengthened the reputation they have already 
gained for good marksmanship. The ‘return 
match ~ with Ireland, in remembrance of Dolly- 
mount, was shot on the 22d inst., resulting in a 
victory, by eleven points, for the Americans, and 
this in spite of some very poor shooting by one of 
the Americans at the 1,000-yard target. 


—The funny man of the New York ‘ World” 
says that Tweed is ‘‘a minnow among sharks.” 
Tweed a minnow! What is the ‘‘ World’s” idea 
of a whale ? 

—The “Illustrated Christian Weekly” of last 
week contains a portrait of its late editor, Rev. 
Lyman Abbott. The ‘‘ Weekly” has always been 
famous for its portraits; and it has never suc- 
ceeded better than in its pictures of the present 
editors of the Christian Union—Mr. Beecher a 
couple of years or so ago, and now Mr. Abbott. 

—The most important political conversion of 
the week is that of Lyman Trumbull. He re- 
nounces Republicanism, and enters the Demo- 
cratic ranks, 

—A road from Cornwall-on-Hudson to West 
Point has been nearly completed this season, 
which runs over an elevation of nearly or quite 
1,000 feet above the river level, and yet has not a 
steep grade all the way. It is pronounced by 
traveled critics to be the finest mountain road for 
scenery this side the Rocky Mountains. Having 
tried it afoot we can believe the verdict. Half a 
mile of U. 8S. Government work, on its own 
grounds, will complete the road. The rest has 
been done by private enterprise. 


—The fortunate presence of the U. S. steamer 
‘* Franklin” in foreign waters, under orders for 
home, renders it easy to avoid bringing Tweed 
home by the circuitous route via Cuba, which 
was at first contemplated. The ‘ Franklin” has 
been ordered to stop at Vigo and take him aboard. 
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MAN—MORMONISM. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

SUPPOSE that distanee usually lends decep- 
I tion, even where it does not lend enchant- 
ment, to the view. We stand far off and see a 
great man, and imagine him to be god-like. We 
come near, and lo! he is very human. I do not 
by any means give in to that miserable, theatrical 
piece of Gallicism, that no man is a hero to his 
ralet-de-chambre. The sham hero is not. The 
hero who only lives by the breath of men’s nos- 
trils is not. But the born hero, the true hero, the 
man who has life in himself, is doubly a hero to 
his own home. True, his household know his 
weaknesses. I have no doubt that if Mrs. Bismarek 
were to be brought to the witness-stand we should 
find out that whenever Bismarck has a twinge in 
his lame tooth he fancies that it is an incipient 
ossification of the heart; that he disposes of every 
paper, letter and newspaper by the simple process 
of dropping it from his hand wherever he happens 
to be at the moment of finishing its perusal, and 
so leaves a wake of stationery wherever he goes, 
and roars with a perfectly harmless rage at his 
adoring and unterrified women for not remember- 
ing the little items of political Old Catholic infor- 
mation which he never gave them. But in spite 
of all that, if Herr Bismarck be the man I take 
him for, no one is more aware of his greatness, no 
one holds it in truer honor, than mesdames his 
wife and mother and sister and daughter. They 
see his weakness, but they see it in due perspec- 
tive. The result is not that he ceases to be their 
hero, but he is to them no wooden, lifeless, nerve- 
less man of mere mind, an intellectual abstraction, 
but a man—only a good deal more so. 

In the same way, when we hear of Winslow 
sacrificing his good name, his family’s honor, every- 
thing that makes life worth living, in a reckless 
game of dishonesty, we naturally think that he 
must be a monster of crime, something altogether 
out of the line of ordinary humanity. He cannot 
be moved by the considerations that influence 
the common mind. He must be subject to differ- 
ent conditions, liable to other laws. And yet we 
find on closer examination that he too is a man. 
He loved his family enough to take them along 
with him. He begs and prays that he may have 
his wife to see him every day. There is, to be 
sure, a touch of comedy in his plea to Massa- 
chusetts to remember his services during the war, 
but the true mitigation of his offense, his real and 
comprehensible raison @etre is found in the bad 
blood whence he sprung. If it be true, as is as- 
serted, that his family-tree has blossomed with 
burglars, counterfeiters, forgers, criminal suicides, 
we can easily see how human he is; how he is no 
monster, but the inevitable conclusion of a syllo- 
gism whose premises are unquestioned. He is bad, 
but he is not so monstrously, so ominously, so 
portentously, so inexplicably bad as his bare crime 
makes him appear. 

The Mormons are an exception to this rule. 
Probably the great majority of my readers have 
no actual emotion about them one way or an- 
other. We look upon them as an anomaly, some- 
thing altogether foreign not only to our principles 
but to our customs—a bit of the old Eastern world 
set down in our wild West: wrong, of course, but 
yet rather farcical withal; reprobated, it is true, 
but reprobated with that emotional torpidity with 
which we view the crimes of a remote and obso- 
lete past. 

But when we enter the domain of Mormondom 
this dormant repugnance springs up into active 
exercise. We are not only indisposed to see miti- 
gating circumstances to a criminal state of society, 
but the society itself becomes as repulsive as it is 
criminal. Mormondom jooks not only wrong, but 
deceptive and unreal. The priests and prophets 
of the new dispensation seem to me not hot- 
brained fanatics sincerely gone astray after false 
gods, but wily, ignorant, vulgar and hard-headed 
despots, serving themselves of the poverty, misery 
and degradation of the lowest classes of humani- 
ty. It is very possible that the women of Utah, 
gathered in from all quarters of the earth, the 
very dregs and off-scouring of civilization, may be 
better fed and clad and sheltered than in the pits 
whence they were digged. Nor was I so impressed 
with their look of inferiority and their entire ab- 
sence of beauty and attractiveness, which seem to 
have struck many observers, as with the hardness 





and un-humanity of the men. As they covered 
the platform of the Tabernacle during the morn- 
ing services they did not seem to be men, but 
gnomes, kobolds, nondescript beings sprung from 
the earth, endowed with a sort of earthly life, but 
without souls, wholly destitute of emotions and 
sensations, wholly unamenable to such things as 
conscience, principle, pity, tenderness, alike un- 
visited by aspirations or compunctions. 

The Head Center of Mormondom cannot be de- 
nied the possession of power, for he has exercised 
it. The very position which he holds presupposes 
ability. But the man himself shows but a vulgar 
and ignorant pretender. Viewing him apart from 
the grasp he must have had on the will and the 
selfishness of others, one would say that he was a 
conceited, pompous, and vain show. He appears 
to be attempting to keep up a certain state and 
dignity of etiquette attending high rank but with- 
out any inward substance of dignity or any out- 
ward acquaintance with etiquette. He has the 
twang and cant and rant of the most debased 
prayer-meeting. He quotes Scripture with the 
fluency, the familiarity and the shoppiness of the 
most objectionable sensationalist, and he whipped 
it in to the support of his system with an unction 
that might forever sicken a devout mind from for- 
tifying its own positions with a ‘‘thus saith the 
Lord.” His expositions of the Mormon faith were 
rambling, incoherent, and indicative of a thor- 
oughly untrained mind ; and when I asked him if 
the revelations of which he spoke were of the 
same kind as those claimed by the old Prophets 
of the Hebrews, he propounded and elaborated 
his affirmative with an ignorant unsuspicion of 
any grotesqueness in the situation. At the same 
time he seemed more like an obese, pompous, 
shallow man and less like a leather-fibered kobold 
than did wost of his followers, and when he laid 
his puffy fingers on the thirteen-year-old daughter 
of one of his elders and chucked her under the chin, 
the natural man was moved to knock him down. 

It is this certain pervading insincerity of the 
Mormon leaders that inspires one with distrust 
and aversion more than any manifest cruelty or 
arrogance. Whatever of tyranny there may be is 
not patent to the occasional observer. One of 
the leading men, who has mingled a good deal 
with the outside world, and who bears no mark 
of Mormonism, is living still with one wife, and 
bringing up two daughters. He affirmed that his 
wife not only had no objection to polygamy, but 
had frequently urged him to take another wife as 
a means of increasing his influence. When asked 
if he would be willing that his two daughters, 
then in their early teens, should be married to 
men who already had one or more wives, he re- 
plied that it would be time enough to settle that 
when they had grown up to it. The universal 
opinion among the Gentiles was that this man 
was at heart no Mormon at all, but had joined 
the community to further his own interest. 

The first preacher at the Tabernacle, we were 
told as an admirable illustration of the working 
of their system, was the engineer who had driven 
our locomotive the day before, and the statement 
was easy to believe. The address was a pointless 
and pithless discourse, far fitter for the engine 
than for the people it conveyed. So far as it had 
a discernible purpose it was a fortification of 
Joseph Smith and Brig-ham Young, sonorously 
called by name. As Brig-ham Young sat behind 
the preacher, bolt upright, swathed in a white 
woolen muffler, with the leaders of the church 
around him, one could hardly hélp falling into 
the cant of the day and thinking of it asa Mormon 
Ring! 

The theatre is as objectionable as the ehurch. 
The principle on which it is founded is an excellent 
one of providing amusement side-by-side with 
religious instruction, and it is never to be forgotten 
that the emigrant citizens of Salt Lake City were 
probably never amused in their lives, and that 
society before never even took thought for their 
amusement. But no philosophical reflection can 
overpower the sense of smell and on that account 
this theater is frightfully objectionable. Nor can 
any civilized mind see with patience the mean and 
tawdry mockery of royalty—the throne-like chair 
set apart for Brigham Young—the long rows of 
seats in the gallery filled by his children, the 
shabby deference he loves to surround himself 
withal, 





The play was Medea. The actors are chiefly 
men, women and children of the city, Brigham 
Young’s family being largely represented. The 
acting is absurdly violent, grotesque, contortional. 
The Medea mother twisted and slung the two long- 
legged, long-armed little girls around in a manner 
that seemed every moment to threaten the in- 
tregrity of their bones and the continuity of their 
joints. But looking upon the whole thing as the 
attempt of a pioneer people to make a well- 
balanced and harmonious life for themselves in a 
wide waste of desert, it was not only praiseworthy 
but eminently admirable. There is nothing of 
rough, grotesque, or imperfect that is not easily 
pardonable to the difficulties of the situation and 
the greatness of the undertaking. The only mar- 
vel is to find, midway between two deserts, an 
attempt not simply to support life but to conduct 
a symmetrical and well-rounded life, based on in- 
dustry and thrift, enlivened by amusement, en- 
lightened by religion, independent of the world, 
complete within itself. The fatal flaw is the debas- 
ing and disgusting doctrine, the still more debasing 
and disgusting practice, which perpetuates what 
is low, which would pull down what is high, which 
isacrime against law, and, infinitely worse still, 
is a crime against nature. 





CHRIST IN PROPHECY. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
(Concluded.) 


AS time rolled on, this mingled chant of tri- 
A ymph and of suffering swelled clearer and 
pliiner. In the grand soul of Isaiah, the Messiah 
and his kingdom were ever the outcome of every 
event that suggested itself. When the kingdom 
of Judah was threatened by foreign invasion, the 
Prophet breaks out with the promise of a Deliv- 
erer: 

* Behold, the Lord himself shall give youasign. Behold, 
a virgin shall conceive and bring forth a son and shall call bis 
name Immanuel (God with us}.”’ 


Again he bursts forth as if he beheld the tri- 
umph as a present reality: 


‘Unto usa child is born, 
Unto usa son is given. 
The government shall be upon his shoulders. 
His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Mighty God, 
Everlasting Father, Prince of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government and of peace there shall 
be no end. 
Upon the throne of David and his kingdom, 
To establish it with justice from henceforth and forever. 
The zeal of the Lord of Hosts will perform this.” 


Again, a few chapters further on, he sings: 


There shall come forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse; 

A Branch shall grow out of his roots. 

The Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon him; 

The spirit of wisdom and understanding, 

The spirit of counsel and might, 

The spirit of knowledge, and fear of the Lord. 

With righteousness shall he judge the poor, 

And reprove with equity for the meek of the earth.” 
Then follow vivid pictures of a golden age on 

earth, beneath his sway, when all enmities and 
ferocities even of the inferior animals shall cease, 

and universal love and joy pervade the earth. 

In the fifty-third of Isaiah, we have again the 
sable thread of humiliation and sorrow; the Mes- 
siah is to be ‘‘ despised and rejected of men;” his 
nation ‘‘hide their faces from him;” he ‘‘ bears 
their griefs, and carries their sorrows,” is ‘‘ wound- 
ed for their transgressions,” is ‘‘ brought as a lamb 
to the slaughter,” is ‘‘ dumb before his accusers,” 
is ‘‘taken from prison to judgment,” is ‘‘ cut off 
out of the land of the living,” ‘‘ makes his grave 
with the wicked and with the rich in his death,” 
and thence is ‘‘raised again to an endless king- 
dom.” 

Thus far the tide of prophecy had rolled; thus 
distinct and Juminous had grown the conception 
of a future, suffering, victorious Lord and leader, 
when the Jewish nation, for its sins and unfaith- 
fulness, was suffered to go to wreck. The temple 
was destroyed and the nation swept into captivity 
in a foreign land. 

But they carried everywhere with them the 
vision of their future Messiah. In their captivity 
and sufferings their religious feelings became in- 
tense, and wherever they were the Jews were 
always powerful and influential men. Daniel, by 
his divine skill in spiritual insight, became the 
chief of the Chaldean Magi, and his teachings 
with regard to the future Messiah may be traced 
in those passages of the Tendavesta which pre- 
dict his coming, his universal dominion, and the 
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resurrection of the dead. Everywhere through 
all nations this scattered seed of the Jews touched 
the spark of desire and aspiration—the longing 
for a future Redeemer. 

In the prophecies of Daniel we find the pre- 
dictions of the Messiah assuming the clearness of 
forewritten history. The successive empires of 
the world are imaged under the symbol of a hu- 
man body, with a head of gold, a breast of silver, 
body and thighs of brass, legs and feet of iron. By 
these types were indicated the Babylonian, Medo- 
Persian, Greek ands Roman nations, with their 
successive rule. In prophetie vision, also, a stone 
was without hands cut out of the mountains, and 
it smote the feet of the image, so that the whole 
of it passed away like the chaff of the threshing- 
floor. 

How striking this description of that invisible, 
spiritual foree which struck the world in the time 
of the Roman empire, and before which all the 
ancient dynasties have vanished ! 

In the ninth chapter of Daniel, 25th, 26th, 27th 
verses, we find given the exact time of the coming 
of the Messiah, of his death, of the subsequent de- 
struction of Jerusalem by the Romans, and the 
cessation of the Jewish worship and _ sacrifices. 
Remembering that Daniel was the head of the 
Chaldean magi, we see how it is that their de- 
scendants were able to calculate the exact time of 
the birth of Christ and come to worship him. 

At length the Jews were recalled from captivity 
and the temple rebuilt. While it was rebuilding 
prophets encouraged the work with prophecies of 
the Lorp who should appear in it. The prophet 
Haggai thus speaks to those who depreciate the 
new temple by comparing it with the old: 

“Who is left among you that saw the house in her first 
glory? Yet now bestrong, all ye people of the land, and work, 
for lam with you, saith the Lord of Hosts. For thus saith 
the Lord: Yet alittle while and I will shake the heavens and 
earth, the sea and the dry land, and the Desire of all nations 
shall come, and I will fill this house with glory, saith the 
Lord. The glory of this latter house shall be greater than of 
the former, for in this house will I give peace, saith the Lord 
of Hosts.’’—Haggai, ii. 3-9. 

The prophecies of Zechariah, which belonged to 
the same period and had the same object—to en- 
courage the rebuilding of the second temple—are 
full of anticipation of the coming Messiah. The 
prophet breaks forth into song like a bird of 
the morning: 








* Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; 
Shout, O daughter of Jerusalem: 
Behold, thy King cometh unto thee. 
He is just and hath salvation ; 

He is lowly, riding upon an ass— 
Upon a colt, the foal of an ass.”’ 


Again he breaks forth in another strain : 


*‘ Awake, O sword, against my Shepherd, 
Against the man that is my fellow, saith the Lord of Hosts. 
Smite the Shepherd, 

And the sheep shall be scattered.” 

We remember that these words were quoted by 
our Lord to his disciples the night before his exe- 
cution, when he was going forth to meet his mur- 
derers. A hundred or so of years later, the 
prophet Malachi says: 

* Behold, I send my messenger. 

He shall prepare the way before me. 

The Lord whom ye seek shall suddenly come to his temple: 

Even the messenger of the covenant, in whom ye delight; 

But who may abide the day of his coming? 

Who shall stand when He appeareth ? 

For, like a refiner’s fire shall He be, 

And like fullers’ soap. 

He shall sit as a refiner and purifier of silver. 

He shall purify the sons of Levi.” 

How remarkably this prophecy describes the 
fiery vehemence and energy of our Lord’s first 
visit to the temple, when he drove out the money 
changers and completely cleansed the holy place 
of unseemly traffic! 

With this prophet the voice of prediction ceases. 
Let us for a moment look back and trace its 
course. First, the vague promise of a Deliverer, 
born of a woman; then, a designation of the race 
from which he is to be born; then of the tribe; 
then of the family; then the very place of his 
birth is predicted—Bethlehem-Ephratah being 
mentioned to discriminate it from another Beth- 
lehem. Then come a succession of pictures of a 
Being concerning whom the most opposite things 
are predicted. He is to be honored, adored, be- 
loved; he is to be despised and rejected—his nation 
hide their faces from him. He is to be terrible and 
severe as a refiner’s fire; he is to be so gentle that 
a bruised reed shall he not break, and smoking 
flax shall he not quench. He is to be seized and 
carried from prison to judgment; he is surrounded 
by the wicked; his hands and feet are pierced, his 





garments divided; they cast lots for his vesture; 
he is united by his death both with the wicked 
and with the rich; he is cut off from the land of 
the living. He is cut off, but not for himself; 
his kingdom is to be an everlasting kingdom ; 
he is to have dominion from sea to sea, and of the 
increase of his government and of peace there is 
to be no end. 

How strange that for ages these conflicting and 
apparently contradictory oracles had been accu- 
mulating, until finally came One who fulfilled 
them all. Is not this indeed the Christ—the Son 
of God? 





THE LAST OF THE SUMMER. 
By Mary Lowe DIcKINSON, 


| SEE them again, my own hill-lands, 
The mountains I used to know 

When my shadows were falling westward, 
And my days were all aglow : 
With the sun of long ago. 


I have no need to remember 
The picture of each old place, 
For the touch of young September 
On Nature's familiar face 
Has given the old-time grace; 


The grace of the day when sunshine 
Creeps softly and slow toward the west, 
The faint nameless shade, scarce shadow, 
That holds a dim promise of rest, 
That marks its own hour as the best! 


A grace which the dying summer 
Threw like a mantle down 

On mountain, and field, and woodland, 
Where living she wore her crown 
The crown in the dust laid down. 


It hangs o’er the hillside forest 
In many a misty fold, 

And the life is gone from their greenness, 
And the mountains look blighted and cold, 
Like strong men suddenly old. 


The tender green of the grasses 
Is changed to a lifeless grey : 

I have seen the velvet cushions 
In places where penitents pray 
That looked like the fields to-day. 


Indeed the whole earth seems a temple, 
Where, the notes of praise between, 
An undertone of sorrow 
Echoes in aisles of green 
For a dead and discrowned queen, 


And the gay and glorious autumn 
Reluctant comes to reign, 

As if she shrank from startling 
With light and joy again 
This vague unspoken pain. 


But a crimson banner flying 
From one lone maple tree 
Gives to the wind a promise 
Of glory that will be 
When the summer shade shall flee. 


The woods may burn with color, 
And the sun the hill-tops kiss, 
From all their royal robing 
My heart a charm shall miss, 
And no day be like this. 


I shall open mine eyes to the glory, 
I shall join the harvest praise, 
But I cannot carry over 
Into the gayer ways 
What died in the summer days. 





THE POINTS IN DISPUTE. 
By AUSTIN ABBOTT. 

rPVHE present interesting discussion of the truth- 

fulness of the ‘‘ Mosaic account of creation” 
involves of course the proper interpretation of 
that account. There are certain principles of 
interpretation familiar to lawyers, the application 
of which is not without interest. 

It is part of the constant function of jurispru- 
dence to interpret and explain human language: 
and long experience has found certain canons of 
interpretation to be essential in justly determining 
the meaning of documents which are the subject 
of controversy. Without assuming to adequately 
apply these principles to a subject .somewhat be- 
yond the province of jurisprudence, I may venture 
to state and suggest the application of some of 
them, and to show what kind of light they are 
calculated to throw on the reading of an ancient 
document; and my purpose will be attained if 
this shall provide a fuller explanation of the ques- 
tion from some master of the subjects to which, as 
I shall point out, the account in question refers. 

For the present purpose, the first rule of inter- 
pretation that the experience of jurists should 
lend to the reading of Scripture, is that every 
ancient document is to be read, not in the sense 
in which ze should naturally understand it, with 
our present knowledge and associations, but pri- 
marily in the sense in which it must have been 


received by those to whom it was primarily ad- 
dressed. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not 
question that the words of Scripture may legiti- 
mately bear a secondary or spiritual meaning 
which it is the function of the theologian to draw 
forth and apply, and that this secondary meaning 
may be to ws more important than the import 
which the words had to those who first heard 
them. But when the truth of the document is 
impugned, the question is, what was the just and 
natural import of the words to the hearers, at the 
time they were delivered ? 

This leads to the second rule, viz., that in order 
to ascertain the meaning which, in the intention 
of the writer, his words would naturally have to 
those to whom they were immediately addressed, 
we lust put ourselves as far as possible, in knowl- 
edge and imagination, in the position of the par- 
ties, and exclude from consideration (at least in 
the first instance) those things which could not 
have been contemplated by them at the time. In 
other words, we ascertain the scope and bearing 
to be given to the terms of the instrument by con- 
sidering the character and situation of the parties 
to it, and the nature and object of the document. 
We inquire into the circumstances under which 
the instrument was written, and place ourselves 
as nearly as may be in the position of the original 
parties to it, and consider the facts surrounding 
them at the time it was made, with their Anozl- 
edge, their ignorance, and their belief as to the 
facts, whether correct or incorrect. In that posi- 
tion we often are enabled to see clearly the mean- 
ing of language otherwise obscure, and the truth- 
fulness of language otherwise apparently inaccu- 
rate. This principle does not sanction altering 
the terms of the instrument, nor does it dispense 
with any of the critical apparatus of interpreta- 
tion. It is aptly summed up in a figure often used 
in stating it in legal discussions, thus: The lan- 
guage is to be read in the light of surrounding 
circumstances, in order more perfectly to under- 
stand the intent and meaning of the parties. 

Now, what were the circumstances under which 
the account in the first chapter of Genesis was de- 
livered ? I may assume the following: The He- 
brews and their ancestors had been for generations 
in bondage in Egypt. Egypt was governed by a 
king through a preisthood, or by a priesthood in 
the name of a king, and their means of ascendency 
over the immense mass of the population was by 
maintaining a system of polytheism, including an- 
imal worship, and by making it criminal for the 
common people to seek education. They were 
held in subjection by teaching them that they 
were inferior to the calf, the cat, the ape, the 
crocodile, the fish, the jackal, other animals, and 
even vegetables—all of which they were made to 
worship. 

Besides these, they were taught that there were 
innumerable superior deities. Egyptologists tell 
us that among these were the Earth, or the father 
of the gods, the Firmament or the mother of the 
gods, and the Sun, the Moon, and Stars. With a 
fertility of invention that indicates the most de- 
graded superstition, the Egyptian system analyzed 
one god into others or compounded new gods by 
combining the names of several. The sun was 
one god. The morning or rising sun was another, 
the evening or setting sun was a third, Light was 
a fourth and Darkness a fifth, each with its dis- 
tinctive name. The days of the week are said to 
have been deified. The first day of the week was 
a god, the second was another distinct god, and so 
on to the seventh. 

It was by the aid of the sense of inferiority and 
subjection perpetuated among the common people 
by this system that they were kept in subjection. 
The fact that to a greater or less extent these su- 
perstitions were accepted among the Hebrews is 
abundantly shown by their worship of the golden 
calf and by other incidents of their history. 

The leader of the Hebrews undertook to.teach 
them that there was but one God, and he was 
their creator, benefactor and governor; that under 
his moral government they were of right free, 
not slaves, and so far from being inferior to the 
beasts of the earth and herb of the field, they had 
rightful dominion over all other earthly creatures. 
And he attempted to rule them, not by the op- 
pression of Egyptian superstitions, but by the 
stimulus of liberty in a path marked out for them 
by moral law. 

In the light of these surrounding circumstances, 
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let us read the account and endeavor, though it 
be crudely and imperfectly, to note something of 
the meaning that this opening of their national 
religious instruction would probably have had to 
their minds. 


) SOME OF THE ASSOCIATIONS 


TEXT OF GENEsIs I. | IN THE MINDS OF THE HE- 
BREWS. 





1 In the beginning God cre- In reality the one true God 
ated the heavenandtheearth.) whom you fear [Elohim] cre- 
ated what the Egyptians call 
their gods and the Father and 
Mother of the gods. 

And the earth, which the 
Egyptians worship, was with- 
out form, and void: and 
and darkness was upon the darkness, which also they call 
face of the deep. a god, was upon the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved And the Spirit of the One 
upon the face of the waters: | true God moved upon the face 

of the waters, 

3 And God said, Let there And the way there came to 
be light; and there was light. | be light, which the Egyptians 

|} told you was a god, was that 
your God said, Let there be 
light, and there was light. 

4 And God saw the light And God saw the light that 
that it was good; and God di- | it was good; and it was He 
vided the light from the dark- | that made the difference be- 
ness. | tween the light and the dark- 

| ness which the Egyptians told 
| you were gods themselves. 

5 And God called the light And God called the light 
Day. and the darkness he call- ; Day, which the Egyptianssaid 
ed Night. And the evening | were each different gods; and 
and the morning were the! so, too, the darkness he called 
first day. Night. Andthusthe evening, 
which the Egyptians told you 
was a god, and the morning 
which they told you was an- 
| other god, were the first day, 
which they told you was an- 
other god. These are in truth 
but the result of the alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. 

6 And God said, Let there And the way in which there 
bea firmament in the midst | cameto bea firmament (which 
of the waters, &c. the Egyptians told you was 

|} the mother-god of all) was 
that the one only true God, 
whom you fear, said, Let 
| there be a firmament, &c. 


2 And the earth was with- 
out form, and void: 





The reader who will pass in this manner through 
the succeeding verses will see that almost every- 
thing mentioned is an Egyptian deity explained 
to be but a natural object created by the Great 
First Cause, whose existence it was the writer's 
purpose to teach. And if the Evening and the 
Morning and the successive days of the week were 
in the Hebrew mind Egyptian deities, there seems 
to remain very little ground for difficulties about 
geological eras and mathematical computations of 
time. Let us pass to the 24th verse: 


24 And God said, let the! And the way that there 
earth bring forth the living | came to be the animals that 
creature after his kind, cattle, | the Egyptians worship was 
and creeping thing, and beast that the one true God whom 
of the earth after his kind: | you fear said, Let the earth 
and it was so. | bring them forth after their 

25 And God made the beast | kind. They are not gods; but 
of the earth after his kind, | the creatures of your God, 
and cattle after their kind, brought forth by the earth, 
and everything that creepeth | and in their several kinds. 
upon the earth after his kind: | 
and God saw that it was good. 

26 And God said, Let us And the one only true God, 
make man in our image,after | whom you fear, purposed to 
our likeness: and let them make you in his own image, 
have dominion over the fish | not inferior to the beasts the 
of the sea, and over the fowl | Egyptians worship; but su- 
of the air, and over the cattle, | perior to them, and he gives 
and over all the earth, and you dominion over them, and 
over every creeping thing | even over the earth itself, 
that creepeth upon the earth. | which the Egyptians told you 

| was the father of all the gods. 


Whatever might be the correct details of such 
a paraphrase, the great fact is indisputable that, 
in proportion as the people to whom this account 
was primarily addressed were infected. with the 
Egyptian superstitions, it must have been intended 
and understood, not as a description of the phys- 
ical process of creation, such as would be proper 
for a text-book of science, but as a revelation of 
their own superiority over the creatures which the 
Egyptians falsely called gods, and a summons to 
take their rightful place as free men, the children 
of the Great First Cause, and with dominion over 
the things under which they had been abjectly 
enslaved. 

If, therefore, I am correct in the facts I have 
assumed, it seems hard to escape the conclusion 
that it must have been primarily intended and 
understood not as a detailed narrative of the 
processes of creation, but as a statement of Man’s 
place in creation. It is not unlikely that in this 
aspect it has exerted a wider influence in favor of 
human liberty than any other document the world 
hasseen. Andif the principles of interpretation I 
have noticed are properly applicable, its profound 








truth, expressed with so much dramatic power, 
simplicity and dignity is not justly to be impugned 
by the suggestion that some of its language, as 
now understood, is incompatible with modern dis- 
coveries and associations which could not have 
been contemplated, perhaps could not have been 
conceived, by those to whom it was originally ad- 


dressed. 





EXIT HALLETT’S REEF. 

TT may be safely asserted that never before 

were so many clocks and watches so near to- 
gether as in this city and vicinity on Sunday 
afternoon, when every one was waiting for the 
earthquake waves from Hallett’s Point. People 
had read with some degree of apprehension the 
published warnings of General Newton, the en- 
gineer in charge ; how a contractor had failed to 
be on time with the last invoice of explosives ; 
how this arrived late in the week and could only 
be placed in position by Sunday morning ; how 
the explosion, with due regard to public safety, 
must take place on the afternoon of the same day ; 
and how neighboring residents were notified to 
open their windows and look out for insecure ceil- 
ings. These precautions were all taken in view of 
a possible miscalculation as regards the restrain- 
ing force of the superincumbent water, and there 
were not wanting alarmists who predicted the de- 
struction of everything within cannon-shot. It is 
highly creditable to General Newton that in spite 
of his professional conviction that the explosion 
would be harmless, he not only treated unprofes- 
sional fears with consideration, but even advised 
certain details of precaution which an obstinate 
man would have scouted as absurd. It was by 
his advice, for instance, that the costly lantern 
was removed from the neighboring lighthouse on 
Blackwell’s Island, and the inmates of public in- 
stitutions mustered when practicable in the open 
air. 

By far the best point of observation was Ward's 
Island, directly across the narrow channel from 
Hallett’s Point, but passes authorizing a visit to 
this Island were given very sparingly. Probably 
not more than two or three hundred strangers at 
the outside occupied the terrace in front of the 
asylums, whence a clear view of the channel could 
be obtained. Half a dozen of these were ladies, 
one of whom carried a canary bird in its cage, 
fearing, doubtless, that if left at homealone the 
shock would be too great for its nerves. <A cold 
northeaster swept down the East River, driving 
before it the last dingy-sailed coaster that was 
destined to pass over the old water-worn rocks 
that have wrecked so many of her class, and then 
the cordon of police-boats warned back the few 
steamers and other craft whose skippers would 
fain have ventured too near. The Point with its 
brown wooden shops, and its long coffer-dam was 
deserted, save by General Newton and the few 
assistants who were making the final adjustments 
of wires and batteries, and when the second signal 
gun was fired these stepped on board a small tug- 
boat and went to the Point where the discharging 
battery was set up, on the Long Island shore, per- 
haps half a mile distant. By this time all the 
high-lands in sight were crowded with people, 
dimly seen through the falling rain, and the shores 
at all available points were lined with umbrella- 
covered spectators. 

By half-past two the tide was ebbing strongly, 
though the river was still at its fullest. Fifteen 
minutes passed. Only five more to spare! Those 
who had been sitting along the terraced face of 
Ward’s Island stood up, and formed an irregular 
single-rank on the edge of the bluff, preferring, 
probably, to be knocked down at full-length if 
such a fate were in store forthem. A slight feel- 
ing of not unpleasant nervousness was probably 
felt by almost every intelligent near-at-hand spec- 
tator. The certainty that when the minute-hands 
of our watches touched 2:50 the largest quantity 
of nitro-glycerine compounds ever stored in a 
mine would be exploded presented numerous con- 
tingencies to the inquiring mind. The river was 
the only absolutely indifferent party to the tran- 
saction. It rolled over the twenty-five tons of 
chemicals as if it cared not a straw for the well- 
known fact that a few pounds of the same, if ex- 
ploded in the open air, would prostrate every 
building in sight. It was precisely this indiffer- 
ence, amounting mechanically to actual inertia, 





that enabled the engineers so accurately to predict 
the consequences of the blast. 

On time toasecond! An acre or two of water 
flew into snow-white foam, throwing its highest 
jets, as it seemed to the writer, something less 
than a hundred feet. Through this, while it still 
hung aloft, was projected obliquely an ugly black 
coue of earth, rock-fragments and timbers, and at 
the same instant an unexpectedly slight shock 
jarred the ground on which we stood. No atmos- 
pheric vibration was perceived. The water fell 
back into its bed, a dull, déuble explosion, not so 
heavy as the discharge of a field-gun, followed, 
then the smoke drifted away, and we could see 
the Point once more. 

Nothing save floating fragments was left of the 
coffer-dam. A small building on shore was canted 
over, evidently in a damaged state, and the ex- 
terior face of the point was scarred and torn. 
There was almost no resultant disturbance of the 
water beyond the immediate vicinity of the reef. 
No perceptible swell reached the shore where the 
writer stood, and within five minutes the three 
approaches to the scene of the blast were black 
with hundreds of small boats, pulled by curiosity- 
seekers and scavengers eager to reap some profit 
in the way of stunned fish and kindling wood. 

As is usually the case, the earth-shock was some- 
what greater at a distance than within a radius of 
half a mile or so. 

At three o'clock the river was going about its 
business as if nothing whatever had happened; 
but for all its seeming indifference to the mightiest 
force known to man, the bed over which it has 
chafed for—as Professor Huxley might say—a 
matter of ten millions of years, had undergone a 
very material change. Hallett’s Point Reef had 
practically ceased to exist, and the first grand step 
toward opening the ‘‘Gate” was successfully 
accomplished. 

John Newton, Lieutenant-Colonel of U. 8S. En- 
gineers, Brevet-Major-General, may congratulate 
himself on having achieved one of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous operations known to modern 
engineering. His immediate subordinates were 
Captain James Mereur and Lieut. Willard of the 
Engineers, and the necessary arrangements and 
calculations for the electrical adjustments were 
superintended by Major A. G. Abbott, of the 
U.S. Torpedo Corps, with Mr. Striedinger as his 


assistant. 





“THE SPIRIT OF “%6.” 
By F. A. BLAISDELL. 


] T was a calm, clear morning in April. The 
-A_ first birds of spring sang lusty roundelays 
among the swelling buds as though the soil were 
not tinged with blood; as though the first martyrs 
of American independence were not now pleading 
the cause of their suffering country before a tri- 
bunal where kingdoms and thrones are weighed; 
where nations and peoples are balanced, and 
where the just and righteous cause ever wins. 

The battle of Lexington had been fought. The 
war that had so long seemed inevitable had begun. 

Great Britain had struck the aggressive blow, 
and the whole country bristled in defense. The 
regulars had been driven ignominiously and with 
great loss back to Boston, and the news spread 
like wild-fire from tongue to tongue. 

An eager group stood about the door of the old 
Miles homestead listening to the earnest, enthusi- 
astic account of the two eldest sons who had been 
among the foremost in the pursuit of the red 
coats. These young men, Abel and Amos Miles, 
were twin brothers nearly twenty years of age. 
They did not belong to the regular organized 
corps of ‘‘Minute men,” but they had shown 
themselves ready to start at a moment’s warning. 
At the first news of the affair at Lexington they 
eaught the old muskets with which their father 
and grandfather had done good service in the 
French war, and immediately rushe1 forth to the 
scene of action at Concord Bridge. They had 
followed the retreating foe nearly to Boston, and, 
worn and weary with nearly twenty-five miles 
march, they had yielded to the earnest invitation 
of their friend, Hosmer, to tarry with him over 
night; but knowing what anxious hearts were 
watching and waiting for their return, they had 
arisen at the break of day and tramped the four 
miles intervening between the Hosmer farm and 
their own home. 
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The father looked upon his noble boys with all 
the exultant pride of a veteran soldier, and as he 
listened to their earnestly expressed determina” 
tion to start for Boston the ensuing morning to 
enlist in the service of the country, he fervently 
exclaimed, ‘‘ God bless ye, boys! Ye are chips of 
the old block, both on ye!” 

‘*Come, come, girls, we’ve no time to stand 
here talkin’, if that’s the case,” said Mrs. Miles, 
with brisk energy. ‘‘ We’ve got to step ’round 
some lively, to git ’em ready! My blood’s a b’ilin’ 
now. I can do a desprit sight of work to-day, 
Nathan!” 

‘* Yes, mother, God bless ye! Was there ever a 
time o’ need when ye couldn’t?” said her husband 
warmly. ‘‘Jest set us all to work, an’ we'll shew 
them shinin’ red coats what homespun Yankees 
can do where their blood’s up!” 

‘*Yes, mother, we’re aching to be at it!” 
Alma, the eldest daughter. 

‘Pll give ye all enough to do afore long, I guess. 
Simon, bring down that colored wool in the outer 
chamber! Fetch the keards too ’—screaming after 
the already retreating Simon. ‘‘Peter, run up over 
the shed an’ bring that little pile o’ kearded flax, an’ 
the little wheel along on’t! Bring the big wheel 
out o’ the keepin’-room, Alma! There, Nathan, 
there comes Simon with the wool. You jest make 
some rolls for Judith to spin, will ye’ I want 
part of a skein to finish out my web. Here, 
Judith, don’t mind the linen wheel, Alma’li take 
a turn at that. You can beat her at the wool, 
an’ she beats you at the flax—we must have folks 
where they tell best to-day. That’s right band 
up the little wheel, Alma, and run me off some 
thread as quick as ye can. There, Judith, there’s 
two rolls ready! Don’t stop to talk to Abel 
about the regulars. Martha, bring a dish of water 
for Alma to wet her fingers in, and then run out 
in the lot an’ fetch that piece of shirtin’—tain’t 
bleached much, but I guess our boys won't be 
over scrumptious, and them Britishers won't stop 
to ask whether it’s a brown shirt or a white one 
that kills’em. I declare for’t, there ain’t a bit o° 
bark in the house to dye that thread Alma’s spin- 
nin’ to finish them jackets with !” 


said 


‘*You won't say that twenty minutes from now, 
mother! Ill have it a boilin’ in less’n no time!” 
said Simon, dashing out at the open door. Martha 
now entered with the great bundle of half-bleached 
linen, and Mrs. Miles, seeing her family busy in 
the execution of her rapidly-given orders, pro- 
ceeded to cut out some shirts which were soon in 
the hands of Martha and Susan to sew upon. 
Then, Judith having finished the necessary yarn, 
she stepped into the great loom that filled one end 
of the long kitchen, and began to apply the shut- 
tle with astonishing vigor. Alma spun her thread, 
sopped it in the dye prepared by Simon, and hung 
it by the fire to dry. 

Then she and Judith took their needles and 
joined their sisters in their stitching. 

‘* What a blessing it is,” said Alma, ‘‘that Abel 
and Amos’s new jackets are so nigh done! If Peter 
wasn’t going too, we’d stand some chance to get 
‘em ready!” For while all this spinning, weaving, 
and stitching had been going on, Peter had beset 
his father with arguments and entreaties until he 
had won his consent to go with his brothers. 

‘We'll peark through it some way, never you 
fear!” came in a cheery voice from the sounding 
loom, from whence Mrs. Miles was issuing brisk 
orders to Simon, who was preparing dinner, that 
the girls might not be called from their work. 
‘* God allus helps them that helps themselves, an’ 
we air bound to do that, anyway.” 

Mr. Miles, as soon as his carding was finished, 
seized upon the old muskets and set about clean- 
ing and polishing them with the ardor of an old 
soldier who scents the battle from afar. 

Abel had ridden away to procure a gun from 
the widowed mother of his sweetheart, that Peter 
might have the old one of his grandfather’s that 
Amos had used the day before. 

Shortly after dinner Martha joyously exclaimed: 

‘*There comes Abel; he’s got the gun, so they 
hadn’t let anybody have it! Lydda’s with him 
too. She'll give a lift at Peter’s jacket.” 

And sure enough Lydda did give a lift, and a 
powerful one. That was what she came for. 

Meanwhile the web was finished, Peter’s jacket 
cut out, and Mrs. Miles sat down to stitch with 
the girls, Night came stealing on, the tallow 





candles were lighted, and still they kept stitchtng 
on, and on, as though fatigue were a word un- 
known. Through the long, still hours of the night 
they worked, and only the morning’s dawn saw 
the finishing touches put to their work, and a row 
of freshly ironed shirts were hanging before the im- 
mense fireplace to air, while the muskets glistened 
upon the pegs above the mantel. 

A most tempting breakfast was prepared by 
Mrs. Miles and the girls for the loved ones from 
whom they were so soon to be separated. Sepa- 
rated by the cruel chances of war—war that they 
had long talked of as sure to come soon, yet, now 
that it had come with its first stern necessities, 
they could hardly realize it. The war against 
tyranny and injustice! the war for independence 
by the struggling, down-trodden colonies, whose 
rights were mercilessly thrown to the winds, and 
whose petitions for redress and for representation 
in the British Parliament w@re rudely laughed to 
scorn by King George and the British lords. 

How all these wrongs nerved slender fingers to 
the swiftest action, and nerved tender hearts to 
bear, yes, even to urge, separations that at less 
exciting times, and under a less stringent neces- 
sity, could not have been borne. 

Breakfast was finished. The three 
equipped in their homely new garments, and the 
father took down the old muskets and examined 
them for the last time. Abel held his. 

‘* Here, Amos, take this!” said the old man, 
‘**twas your father’s good friend in many a battle. 
Use it well, my boy! Don’t disgrace the old tube 
by makin’ any misshots! Be sure to mark yer 
man an’ then drop him--drop him, my boy! We 
can’t afford to waste powder an’ ball in this war!” 
Then turning to Peter, the youngest of the three, 
he said: ‘* Peter, you have heard what I said to 
Amos! What I say to one of you I say to all! 
Don’t waste a thimbleful of powder. Make every 
whizzin’ bullet tell—tel/! my boys! Yer father 
an’ gran’ther have faced the enemy in their day 
an’ never flinched a hair. You've a nobler field 
to win! Go, an’ God bless ye!” He turned away, 
his face full of enrotion. 

‘*‘T bequeath ye to God an’. yer country !” 
emnly exclaimed their mother; ‘‘ be brave, and 
show yerselves men! I give ye freely, but my 
heart aches, God knows,” falteringly; and then 
with a sudden inspiring energy, dashing away her 
tears—‘‘ Stand to the death, my boys! You can’t 
be traitors, never be cowards, an’ God in heaven 
bless ye! An’ he will, boys, he surely will, if ye 
do yer duty.” 

‘*Let us pray,” said the father; and in tremu- 
lous tones he begged God’s grace for his noble 
boys; then, as he went on in his petition and be- 
came more earnest, his voice grew stronger and 
firmer, and he waxed eloquent in the purity and 
fervency of his faith. He could trust his boys 
and his country in the hands of his God. He felt 
that Infinite Wisdom could not err, that Infinite 
Justice could never behold this noble land trod- 
den beneath the feet of tyrants and made the 
home of willing slaves. No! every sod of earth 
would ery out against so enormous an evil. How 
earnest was that petition—how self-abnegating ! 
Nothing was so dear, so precious, so beloved, that 
it should not be sacrificed, if necessary, upon his 
country’s altar, which the good man truly believed 
was the altar of God. 


sons were 


sol- 
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When the kneeling family arose they felt im- 
bued with a new strength. They seemed to have 
gazed through a long and bloody vista, frightfully 
dark, and chill with the mouldering damps of the 
grave, and at length, with the eye of faith, dis- 
cerned the glory-beaming star that burned in an 
effulgence of light beyond. 

The mother, sisters and sweetheart spoke their 
earnest and tender farewells, received the parting 
embrace and kiss, the father’s hand rested a mo- 
ment in blessing upon each uncovered head, and 
the three stalwart youths grasped their muskets 
with a firm, decided clutch that spoke more elo- 
quently than words the brave determination of 
each, and then hurried on their way to their 
country’s defense. 

They walked on in silence until they came to a 
wood through which they must pass on their way 
to Boston. Here the elder brother paused, re- 
moved his cap, and his brothers followed his ex- 
ample. 

‘‘ My brothers,” he said, ‘‘ we stand in the pres- 








ence of God. I feel His all-seeing eye looking 
down into the depths of my soul. We are going 
forth to fight our country’s battles. My blood 
leaps and my pulses thrill when I think of what 
has taken place in Lexington and in our own old 
Concord. My brothers, let us enter into a solemn 
Are you ready, as our father so nobly 
said, to stand to the death ?” 

A clear, ringing ‘‘ Yes !” 
the two young men. 

Then they knelt on the ground, and, beneath 
the solemn shade, with clasped hands and uplifted 
foreheads, pledged themselves body and soul to 
their country’s service till such time as she should 
be freed from the yoke of the oppressor and her 
people left in the unquestioned possession of the 
land. Then with a holier inspiration they arose 
and went on their way. 

Such were the men and such the women of 
1776. Is it any marvel that, with such men in 
the field, sustained by such self-abnegating patri- 
otic friends at home, the day was nobly, glori- 
ously won, and the stars and stripes floated from 
every hill and every rocky glen ? 

God bless our noble ancestors, who could not 
be enslaved ! God bless their descendants, who 
will never consent to the wanton sacrifice of the 
liberties they purchased at so fearful a cost ! 
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PROF, HUXLEY ON THE EVIDENCES 
OF EVOLUTION. 

[The audience which greeted Prof. Huxley, 
and the attention which was paid to his three 
lectures in Chickering Hall, N. Y. City, last 
week, constituted an ovation. Every seat and 
all the standing-room was occupied. Curiosity 
may have attracted the audience; but only a 
genuine interest in the theme could have held 
their interest. For Prof. Huxley makes no at- 
tempt at the graces of either oratory or rhet- 
oric. He is a spare man, gray side whiskers, 
black hair, small features ; a physiognomy indi 
cating keenness and vivacity of intellect rather 
than either greatness of intellectual grasp or 
warmth of emotional life. He speaks wholly 
without notes, illustrating his lectures from 
simple diagrams. His voice is low, his tone 
purely conversational ; he uses no gestures. In 
the beginning of his lectures, and again at the 
close when he referred to the reception which 
had been given to him, he spoke with some em- 
barrassment, resting on the low table before 
him and consciously perplexed by his hands 
and feet. But when engaged in his subject 
there was not the remotest trace of self-con- 
sciousness of any kind; he spoke with perfect 
ease, as a lecturer to an audience of personal 
friends and pupils, and without any peculiarity 
of accent or mannerism to indicate his nation- 
ality. We give below a condensed report of his 
lectures. The student who wishes to examine 
them more at length can get a verbatim pam- 
phlet report by sending 25cts. to the “*N. Y, 
Tribune.” We comment on these lectures in 
our editorial columns. | 

LecTuRE I, 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: We live and follow 
the path of asystem of things of immense diver- 
sity and perplexity which we call nature, and it is 
a matter of the deepest interest to all of us that 
we should form just conceptions of the constitu- 
tion of that system and of its past history. With 
relation to this universe man is in extent little 
more than a mathematical point, in duration but 
a fleeting shadow. He is a reed shaken in the 
winds of force, but, as Pascal long ago remarked, 
although a reed he is a thinking reed, and in vir- 
tue of that wonderful capacity of thought he 
has a power of framing to himself a symbolic con- 
ception of the universe? which, although doubt- 
less highly imperfect, and although wholly inade- 
quate as a picture of that great Whole, yet is 
sufficient to serve him asa guide-book in his prac- 
tical affairs. It has taken long indeed, and accu- 
mulations of often fruitless labor, to enable man 
to look steadily at the glaring phantasmagoria of 
nature, to notice her fluetuations and what is 
regular among her apparent irregularities ; and it 
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OCTOBER 8th.—STEPHEN’S DEFENSE. 
Acts vii. 35-59. 
He taketh away the first 
Heb. x.. 9% 


Lo, T come to do thy will, O God. 
that he may establish the second. 
FPXHOSE who propose to dispense with the Old 
| Testament and to retain the New Testament 
must tell us what to do with the Old in the New ; 
what with the Epistle to the Hebrews ; what with 
Paul's declaration to Timothy that the Old Testa- 
ment Scriptures are given by inspiration of God ; 
what with Peter's assertion that holy men of old 
wrote as they were moved by the Holy Ghost; 
what with Christ’s direction to us to search the 
Scriptures: what with his embodiment of all 
divine law and all inspired teaching in two pre- 
cepts selected from the Levitical code. 

And they must tell us what to do with Stephen's 
defense. 

The distinction 


between ‘biblical theology” 


and “Christian theology” is not modern. It 
dates from the first century. The Pharisees 


thought the two were quite inconsistent. They 
accused Stephen, apostle of Christianity, of teach- 
ing truths inconsistent with ** biblical theology.” 
There is this difference between the ancient Phar- 
isee and the modern critic: the Pharisee wanted 
to retain the Old Testament and reject the New; 
the modern critic wants to reject the Old Testa- 
ment and retain the New; but they agree in hold- 
ing that one cannot consistently retain both ; and 
Stephen assails the fundamental position of mod- 
ern as well as of ancient skepticism in maintain- 
ing that the two are consistent parts of one and 
the same system. Stephen was accused of blas- 
phemy in preaching that Jesus would destroy 
Jerusalem and change the Mosaic ritual. He an- 
swers that neither city, nor temple, nor ritual, is 
essential to Judaism, and that Christ will change 
the ritual only by fulfilling it. 

I. Moses himself was a type of the Messiah ; his 
ministry was a shadow of the redemption to 


come. He was cradled in rushes and by the river 
bank. When by the princess adopted as a king's 


son, educated in all the lore of Egypt, endowed 
with power, clothed with fame, housed in a pal- 
ace, he voluntarily lays aside his royal dignity, 
relinquishes his power, disrobes himself of fame, 
exiles himself from the court and the kingdom, 
and becomes an outcast that he may ransom and 
redeem his people. He delivers them from bond- 
age, becomes their leader, their guide, their law- 
giver, and a mediator between God and man, 
alternately with the Angel of the Presence in the 
mountain top, and with the people of Israel gath- 
ered at its foot. Thus by his humiliation and his 
mission, he foretells a Messiah who is to ransom, 
to guide, to govern, and to mediate for his people 
in the New Covenant in the future ages. 

If. As by his life he was a prophecy of the Mes- 
siah, so by his words he foretold him. He spoke 
of a prophet whom God should raise up. This 
declaration of Stephen is indeed the key-note to 
the whole prophetic ministry of Moses. The sae- 
rifice, the temple, the priesthood, the ablutions, 
the separation between clean and unclean, the 
whole elaborate ritualistic service, was a prophecy 
of Christ, as the life of Moses was itself a proph- 
ecy of Christ. The one truth is illustrated by 
Paul in 1 Cor., chap. 10; the other is illustrated 
by the unknown author of the Epistle to the He- 
brews throughout that Epistle. Without the 
Gospel the Mosaic ritual is meaningless ; without 
the Mosaic ritual, as a preparation, the Gospel 
appears as a Divine afterthought. 

Ill. As by his life and teaching Moses was a 
prophecy of Christ, so by the treatment he re- 
ceived. Of each it may be said, He came unto his 
own and his own received him not. The Israelite 
whose wrong Moses condemned thrust him out— 
so Christ is continually thrust out from our hearts 
when he comes to connnand or to rebuke. To 
Moses ancient Israel would not obey; to Christ 
the modern Israel is still disobedient. The 
story of the apostasy in the wilderness is an his- 
torical parable, and finds its realization in the 
world’s reception of Christ in his incarnation, and 
in the world’s continuous reception of Christ in 
his spiritual kingdom. Still the same skepticism, 
wondering at his long absence, says, Where is the 
promise of his coming ? and makes for itself other 
gods, while he remains in the mountain top. 

1V. The ritual which Moses organized was but 
a language. The temple and tabernacle were but 
adaptations to human wants of that age. It is not 
true that Judaism emphasized rites and cere. 
monies and days and places, and Christianity has 
done away with them. They were but the object 





lessons to teach the childhood of the race divine 


truth. When it was taught the object lesson was 
done away, but the truth remained. The Old 


Testament is full of the recognition of the truth 
that times and places are in themselves nothing. 
The tabernacle of witness which God directed to 
be erected was but the tabernacle of Moloch, and 
the worship which he ordained Was but like that 
of Remphan, if there was not true piety in and 
underneath it. The true church, in Old Testa- 
ment asin New Testament times, is not that which 
has the most ancient and sacred ritual, or the 
most authentic ordination, or the most correct 
creed, but the greatest spirit of self-sacrifice in 
service and of love in worship. In the Old Testa- 
ment times, as in the New Testament, the great 
question was not whether God be worshiped in 
Jerusalem or on Shechem, for God dwells and 
dwells not in hand-made temples, but whether he 
be worshiped in Spirit and in truth. And he who 
disregards the soul & worship—love and obedi- 
ence—and emphasizes its external form, the place 
or the method, violates alike the spirit of the Old 
Testament and of the New Testament, of Moses 
and of Christ. In our own richly cushioned and 
earpeted churches, pride still worships Moloch 
and Remphan, for pride makes all worship vain, 
and humility makes all ground holy and all serv- 
ices acceptable to Him who dwells in contrite 
hearts. 

In brief, the doctrines of human sinfulness and 
divine grace are taught in the Old Testament as in 
the New Testament ; and the universality, catho- 
licity, spirituality and simplicity of religion are 
taught as truly, though by different methods, in 
the one book as in the other. 


NOTES. 

The calf which Israel made at the foot of Mount 
Sinai was an imitation of the apis or sacred bull, one 
of the chief deities of Memphis. In its honor was an 
apnuual festival lasting seven days, and observed with 
songs and dances analogous to those of the Israelites 
before the golden calf. From the same source came 
the calf-worship which Jeroboam subsequently in- 
troduced into the Holy Land. 


Moloch was a Phoenician deity. His image was of 
brass, with the bead of an ox and the outstretched 
arms of aman; they were hollow; and human sacri- 
fices were offered to it by kindling a fire within and 
laying children inthe arms. Who the god Remphan 
is was long a matter of dispute. A tablet recently 
discovered in Egypt refers to Rempu as a deity; to 
him reference is probably here made. Nothing is cer- 
tainly known of him. 


There has been a great deal of difficulty about the 
proper understanding of verses 42 aud 43and of Amos 
Vv, 25, 26, from which Stepben quotes. For the difficul- 
ties and the various interpretations see the commen- 
taries. Lam clear that the language is that of a bitter 
sarcasm, analogous to that of Isaiah i, 10-15, and Ixvi, 
3. “Did ye offer to me,” says God through the 
prophet, “sacrifices and food offerings in the wilder- 
ness forty years, O bouse of Israel? No! but ye love 
the tabernacle of Moloch aud the pedestal of Rem- 
phan.” Then adds Stephen, * Yet the tabernacle our 
fathers bad was the tabernacle of witness which he 
had appointed them, etc.’’ The tabernacle and the 
ritual which God has appointed are not sacred wheu 
used in a spirit of pride, selfishness aud formalism, but 
are as ap idolatrous service. 


Moolis aud Authors. 


OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 
THE GALAXY 
is considerably better than its average self: the 
array of topics is attractive to a degree un- 
usual in any magazine, and all are well treated. 
In value, and to many people in interest, Ex- 
Secretary Welles’s paper on the beginning of 
Lincoln’s administration exceeds all the others. 
Histories of cabinets from the pens of cabinet 
officers are so infrequent that the reader naturally 
hangs breathlessly over the words of this old man 
who daily talked confidentially with Lincoln, 
Chase, Seward and others of the great figures of 
our greatest historic period. Besides offering 
some intelligent estimates of the characters of his 
confrcres of the cabinet, Mr. Welles tells a secret 
or two that were fortunately secrets fifteen years 
ago—among these is the statement that in the 
spring of 61 Seward and Scott advised and ex- 
pected the abandonment of Fort Sumter, and 
that the determination to revictual it was wholly 
Mr. Lincoln’s own. Following this paper is one 
by the late Gen. Custer, in which he agrees with 
the Comte de Paris in throwing the blame of the 
failure of McClellan’s peninsular campaign upon 
Mr. Lineoln and his cabinet. Edmund Clarence 














Stedman writes with grace and clearness about 
Mr. Frothingham and his faith: John Austin 
Stevens arranges, from material in the ‘‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes,” an interesting sketch of ** Che- 
vtchenko, the National Poet of Little Russia.” 
Charles Wyllys Elliott, in ‘‘ Art Applied to Life,” 
shows himself to be more than the equal of most 
Centennial visitors who have put their impres- 
sions upon paper: his essay in the ‘* Galaxy” 
should be kept in the house, and reread every 
time a new carpet, chamber suit, or single piece of 
furniture is to be purchased. Richard Grant 
White on *‘ Reading Shakespeare” should not be 
missed by any one who is deluding himself into 
the belief that there is some mysterious manner 
in which Shakespeare should be read: in this 
paper Mr. White is particularly bright. Mr. 
Whittaker’s ** Kindergarten” is interesting ; so are 
the poems and stories, though the promise of the 
beginning of the ‘‘Squire’s Daughter” is sadly 
broken by the heroine developing into that most 
exasperating type of idiot, the girl who, to snub 
some one else, agrees to marry a man whom she 
cannot love. ' 
SCRIBNER’S 
opens with *‘ Notes on Salmon Fishing,” which is 
the first paper of a series upon sports by field and 
water. The idea does not at first sight appear to 
be appropriate to a popular magazine, but if the 
series is completed with the measure of literary 
and artistic excellence which is displayed in the 
October paper its success will be assured. Col. 
Waring’s papers, ‘** The Bride of the Rhine,” are 
concluded in this number with the best written 
and best illustrated article of the series. John 
Chinaman receives another attack, this time in 
his relation to business and morals in general, 
and the author collects and delivers all the charges 
that have ever been made against John upon the 
Pacific Coast. Most of the charges have been 
already proven, but they do not weigh heavier 
than those substantiated against Pat; yet is any 
one attempting to resuscitate the Know-Nothing 
order? Mr. Burroughs gives a charming paper, 
just in time, called ‘‘ Autumn Tides.” This writ- 
er’s power to open the human eyes to many inter- 
esting objects which they are constantly looking 
at without seeing is almost unique. The two 
serials lose nothing of their interest, and Mr. 
Cook, who has been absent from ‘* Scribner's” 
columns for a month or two, appears with an in- 
teresting paper in which all the advice is artistic, 
but in which some of the illustrations are of mere 
bric-a-brac—a combination which is not now for 
the first time noticeable in these otherwise excel- 
lent papers. Ik Marvel tells more about what an 
artist’s eyes saw at the Great Exhibition. In his 
‘**Topies of the Time” Dr. Holland talks vigorous- 
ly about the civil service, and says some sensible 
words to people whose consciences urge them to 
deeds to which they are not equal. He also ex- 
plains why Americans have generally to read En- 
glish books, particularly novels, instead of works 
by American authors—the explanation being, in 
brief, that in America an author who is not a 
capitalist may starve before obtaining the results 
of his labor. Then the editor admits being so ob- 
tuse that he ‘‘ can conceive of no moral difference 
between robbing an author—even if he happens 
to be an Englishman—of his copyright and rob- 
bing a hen-roost.” Dreadful! The editor of 
“The Old Cabinet” devotes himself principally 
to the criticism of critics, and does it judiciously. 
THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

continues to earn its right to the qualifying ad- 
jective in its title; in the October number there 
is scarcely a paper which intelligent men would 
not do well to read. Among the titles of contri- 
butions are the following: *‘ Relations of Hospit- 
als to Pauperism,” ‘‘ Predatory and Industrial 
Societies,” ‘*‘ Modern Philosophers on the Age of 
the World,” and *‘ Science and Religion as Allies.” 
The last pamed paper is by Mr. Bixby, whose 
book, “Similarities of Physical and Religious 
Knowledge,” bas seemed to us the best of its kind. 
It is of course impossible for the author to har- 
monize exact science with every denominational 
ereed which claims to be exact, but conditions, 
almost of interdependence, which exist between 
religion in general and science are named by Mr. 
Bixby with great ability and fairness. He asks, 
‘What other argument for the existence of God 
has done more for Theism than the (scientific) 
argument from design?” On the other hand, 
‘consider the characteristics demanded in the 
successful study of nature, and we shall discern 
the spiritual source whence these physical tri- 
umphs come.” And the author quotes the follow- 
ing from Huxley: ‘‘ The great deeds of philoso- 
phers are less the fruit of their intellect than 
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those of the direction of that intellect by an 
eminently religious state of mind.” ‘* Compare,’ 
says Mr. Bixby, ‘the proofs of God’s unity and 
intelligence, open toa David or a Paul, with those 
which Prof. Cooke finds in chemistry, or Winchell 
in geology, or Agassiz in natural history, and how 
much more manifold and marvelous the latter 
On the other hand, ‘‘Take the fearless love of 
truth that seeks the absolute facts—the cause be- 
hind the cause. How long would it hold on its 
way did not spiritual aspiration ever feed its 
secret springs with the insatiable hunger after 
perfection ”” The author would have science and 
religion learn of each other, the latter learning 
from the success of scientific methods ‘‘the im- 
portance of going at once to facts and thoroughly 
studying them, instead of sitting in her study 
patching dogmas out of spiritual shreds,” and 
science to ‘‘turn from peering and picking alto- 
gether in the dust ; it should learn from theology 
to study the laws of mind and soul as well as 
those of matter. It should not restrict its studies 
merely to the lower realm of facts. It should 
. . be pointed from the law to the lawgiver ; 
from the effect to a cause.” 

OTHER BOOKS, ETC. 

The second volume of Longfellow’s ‘‘ Poems of 
Places” has already appeared, the first being but 
a fortnight old. Such promptness deserves men- 
tion and hearty appreciation. 

The ‘‘ Golden Rule” increases its size from forty 
to forty-eight columns, its price from $2.20 to 
$2.50, adds another editor and several new depart- 
ments, and promises stories by Mr. Murray and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 

Bernstein’s ‘‘The Five Senses of Man” is one of 
the best volumes of the ‘‘ International Scientific 
Series.” The subject commends the book to a 
wide range of readers, while the literary execu- 
tion is such that unscientific persons will have 
little or no difficulty in comprehending the entire 
work. The illustrations are numevous and of in- 
valuable assistance to the reader. (D. Appleton 
& Co. : $1.75.) 

Prof. Westlake’s ‘* How to Write Letters” is a 
well-prepared manual upon an accomplishment 
which, though easily comprehended in its forms, 
is very rare among people otherwise intelligent. 
The book deserves the attention of every one 
who kas not a style that is satisfactory to him- 
self. Even those who imagine that they are 
au fait in this particular may find some useful 
hints in Prof. Westlake’s pages. (Sower, Potts & 

‘o., Phila.) 

‘*Our Behavior,” by Mrs. E. B. Duffey, is a book 
which at least three-quarters of the inhabitants 
of the United States would do well to consult. It 
contains nothing in addition to the rules of re- 
spectable society as ordinarily published, but these 
rules are not as well known as they should be, 
even by people who are mentally and morally su- 
perior to whatever formal ‘‘ society ” may exist in 
their respective neighborhoods. (J. M. Stoddart 
& Co., Phila.) 

‘*Washington and °76” is an addition—the hun- 
dredth, or nearly so—to the great colle tion of 
‘*Lives” of Washington. It is nevertheless a 
well-written book, and well adapted to the place 
it is destined to fill—the Sunday-school library. 
The authors, Lucy E. and Clara F. Guernsey, are 
well known as the writers of many bright stories 
and books for children, and in this latest of their 
books the inspiring nature of the subject has had 
its proper effect upon their pens. (Aim. 8S. 8. 
Union, Phila.) 

Hurd & Houghton have issued the concluding 
volumne of Prof. Pickering’s very creditable and 
valuable ‘‘ Elements of Physical Manipulation.’ 
The directions are classified under Electricity, 
Heat, Mechanical Engineering, Meteorology, 
Practical Astronomy and Lantern Projections ; 
the appendices are devoted to Electricity, a rare 
collection of tables, and Physical Laboratories. 
The operating scientist in almost any special di- 
rection will find this book of great assistance, 
while to the amateur and unaided student of 
science the work will be invaluable. (2 vols., $8.00.) 

As we approach that season in which doors and 
windows are closed tightly and kept so, the new 
book which should be of most interest to humanity 
is Waring’s ‘“The Sanitary Drainage of Houses and 
Towns.” With the best care, the air of closed houses 
eannot be kept entirely pure: it is therefore of 
great importance that any defiling influences shall 
be banished, and that the effect of the food which 
is eaten be not neutralized by the air which is 
breathed. Col. Waring’s book consists princi- 
pally of a series of papers contributed to the 
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‘Atlantic Monthly” last winter, and upon which 
we commented at length as they appeared : col- 
lectively, they form a volume which no house- 
holder not an expert in drainage can afford to 
neglect. (Hurd & Houghton: $2.00.) 

Miss Yonge’s ‘‘Scripture Readings for Schools 
and Families” is in intelligibility above the aver- 
age of books of this class, but has the defect of 
being more churchly than religious. In England, 
where the book was prepared and where it was 
intended that it should be used, this peculiarity 
might not be noticed: in the United States, how- 
ever, its school use would be confined to church- 
schools ; for family reading, Miss Yonge’s selec- 
tions are in no way objectionable, and her com- 
ments will generally prove acceptable. (Macmil- 
lan & Co., $1.50.) 

Mr. H. H. Morgan’s ‘‘ Representative Naimes in 
American Literature” has been republished by 
the Appletons. The dedication, which, we be- 
lieve, is new, reads as follows: ‘To those who 
feel the necessity for a wider diffusion of the re- 
sults attained by students, and seeking the ap- 
proval of those who, by their acquaintance with 
literature, are rendered competent to express a 
rational opinion.” Those reviewers who adverse- 
ly criticised the work in its first edition will ac- 
cept this blow with the meekness peculiar to 
critics, but they will still wonder for whose use 
Mr. Morgan’s book was prepared—for inquirers to 
whom his distinctions will convey none of the in- 
formation desired, or for scholars who may com- 
prehend the author’s meaning, but who have not 
the slightest need for such a book. ($1.00.) 

Osgood & Co. have issued the first two volumes 
of an anthology on a plan heretofore neglected. 
It is called ** Poems of Places,” and the method is 
to name, in alphabetical order, such localities as 
have been worthily celebrated in song, and to 
print the verses which they have inspired. As 
the series is edited by Longfellow, there can be 
no doubt of the excellence and appropriateness of 
the selections. The localities are arranged ac- 
cording to country, the two volumes already 
issued, with the two which will succeed them, 
being upon England. Should the plan of the 
series be as comprehensive as may properly be 
hoped, we may see some meritorious translations 
of foreign poets at present unknown to the Amer- 
ican reader. The volumes are small, the pages 
handsome, the paper good and the binding taste- 
ful, while the price is as low as that of any sightly 
bound books. $1.00 per volume. 


” 


Dr. Holland’s ‘* Topics of the Time” have long 
formed a principal attraction to the readers of 
‘*Seribner’s Monthly”: they have always seemed 
‘*words in season,” yet now, when a number of 
these papers are several years old and they first 
appear collectively, none of them appear at all 
stale or behind the times. This is due greatly to 
the fact that the author has always been moved 
by events to talk of their underlying princi- 
ples, and true principle never reaches an age at 
which it can be tiresome. Of the merits of the 
book which are specially conferred by the author 
we count as first the earnestness, directness and 
eloquence with which the respective points are 
made: Dr. Holland never feels himself called 
upon to state both sides of a question; he at- 
taches himself to that phase of a subject which 
has most of importance and value to it, and con- 
centrates his entire effort in making a special plea. 
There is not in America another writer who is so 
apt in this peculiar department, and the book be- 
fore us is therefore a collection of noble efforts for 
noble causes. (Scribner, Armstrong & Co. : $1.75.) 


We confess to having had considerable fear that 
the ‘** Condensed Classics,” prepared by Rossiter 
Johnson, and announced by Henry Holt & Co., 
might prove literary failures : if, however, the re- 
maining volumes are as successfully abridged as 
Seott’s ‘‘ Ivanhoe” has been, the success of the 
series is assured. The passages which have been 
dropped are not those which contribute notice- 
ably to the interest of the novel, while those 
which are used gain greatly in force by the ficti- 
tious appearance which they give of sustained 
effort, and by the rapid recurrence of dramatic 
incident. Strangely enough, Scott’s dramatic 
genius and his knowledge of human nature show 
more distinetly in the abridgement than in the 
original. Reading Mr. Johnson's edition of ‘*Ivan- 
hoe,” it is easy to see why Scott’s rhymed romances 
are more popular than those which are in prose ; 
it is to be regretted, for the sake of readers in the 
present generation, that the distinguished author 
himself did not discover in his own prose that 
fault of verbosity which succumbed so speedily 
to the requirements of rhyme, It would seem as 
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if Mr. Johnson’s projected work would be easy 
compared with that expended upon ‘ Ivanhoe.” 
Dickens’s ** Mutual Friend” and Bulwer’s ‘ Last 
Days of Pompeii,” announced to follow “Ivanhoe,” 
will bear the shears with less damage than almost 
any other stories by famous writers. The size 
and appearance of these new books are pleasing, 
and would be more so were the printer to use 
blacker ink. (Henry Holt & Co.: $1 per volume.) 


The earliest published biography of Gov. Hayes 
is by Colonel Conwell, an acquaintance of the 
Governor, and a writer who has the faculty of 
hitting the popular demand. Not equal in liter- 
ary finish to Mr. Howells’s sketch, Col. Conwell’s 
book comes nearer to satisfying the requirements 
of the greater portion of the people who read 
campaign biographies. The author makes all 
that can be made of Hayes’s military career, and 
this portion of the candidate’s record will have 
greater influence with the mass of voters than the 
civil services which were equally honorable, far 
more difficult, and more to the point at which 
men's eyes should be direcied. The reader will 
not, however, lay down the book without a great 
deal of knowledge of Gov. Hayes’s political course. 
The sketch of Mr. Wheeler is good, and so are the 
portraits. (B. B. Russell & Co., Boston. $1.50.) 

General Hayes is certainly to be congratulated 
in the matter of his biographer (Mr. Howells), than 
whom no more distinguished author has under- 
taken a similar task since the time when Nathaniel 
Hawthorne performed a like service for Franklin 
Pierce. We should be sorry to think that Mr. 
Howells had any ulterior motives in attempting 
this task, indeed he says in his preface that ‘this 
book is my own enterprise, and has been in no 
way adopted or patronized by the man whose life 
and character I have tried to portray”—a state- 
ment which no one save professional politicians 
who never beard his name before, much less ever 
read a word of his writings, will pretend to doubt. 
The adventure is, however, one which Mr. Howells 
may see reason to regret in a literary point of 
view. It will bring his name before a class of 
readers who will never read him again, and who 
will always remember him as the man who wrote 
the life of Hayes rather than as the author of 

‘Our Wedding Journey.” The book itself of 
eourse shows signs of haste throughout, and is 
hardly so conspicuous among political biographies 
as his other productions are conspicuous in the 
current literature of the day. Our candidate 
for the Presidency appears in every respect as we 
would have him: a brave, honest, cultivated 
Christian gentleman. That Mr. Howells’s book 
may have a wide reading at this crisis of the cam- 
paign we sincerely hope, for General Hayes’s 
character as therein portrayed merits the highest 
esteem of his countrymen. (New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. $1.00.) 

J. Q. Howard's ** Life” of Hayes is distinguished 
from those already mentioned by being almost 
exclusively devoted to the candidate's political 
reeord. Two short chapters contain all the mat- 
ter strictly biographical, and two more contain an 
exhibit of his military record ; then follow chap- 
ters upon the political life of the Governor, and 
an appendix of about a hundred pages is filled 
with speeches from which the reader will feel 
justified in forming his own opinion of the can- 
didate. To the class of readers who prefer to 
estimate men for themselves this book appeals 
more strongly than either of its competitors. 
(Robert Clarke & Co., Cincinnati.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editoria 
Rooms of this paper will be acknowledged in its carliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advis- 
ing us of any omission in this reapedt. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.) 
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¥ Claxton, Remsen ‘. H affelfinger. 

ng M4 my k’s Choice.” Roberts Bros. 1 00 
Rolf + *Shakespe ep ky 2 | Reape Harpers. 
ioe. Bene dict, Ethics D. Van Nostrand. 
Stanley, A. P., * Notes on the Jewish Church,” 3d series 

Seribners. 4 00 

We have also received current numbers of the following publica- 
tions: 

Portfolio—Galaxy—Popular Science Monthly—Hall’s a ig of 
Health—Am, Observer—Potter’s Monthly—The Globe—Am 8. 
Worker—Atiantic Monthiy—Blackwood— ribner’s—S8t. Nichols: 
Eclectic—Our Home Companivn—Wide Awake. 
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is only comparatively lately, within the last few 
centuries, that there has emerged the conception 
of a pervading order and a definite force of 
things which we term the ‘course of nature.” 

But out of this contemplation of nature, and 
out of man’s thought coneerning her, there bas in 
these later times arisen that conception of the 
constancy of nature to which I have referred, and 
at length that has become the guiding conception 
of modern thought. It has almost ceased to be 
conceivable to any person who has paid attention 
to modern thought that chance should have any 
place in the Universe, or that events should fol- 
low anything but the natural order of cause and 
effect. We have come to look upon the present 
as the child of the past and as the parent of the 
future: and as we have excluded chance from any 
share or part in the order of things, so in the 
present order of nature men have come to neglect, 
even as a possibility, the notion of any interfer- 
ence with that order ; and whatever may be men’s 
speculative notions upon these points, it is quite 
certain that every intelligent person guides his 
life and risks his fortune upon the belief that the 
order of nature is constant, and the relation of 
cause to effect unchanged. 

| Here Professor Huxley described at some length 
the theories of different thinkers in the past, 
namely, Ist. that the present order of things has 
always existed and will always exist ; 2d. that it 
came into existence at no very remote time, and 
witbout any precedent similar condition from 
which it could have proceeded, and 3d. that it 
has reached its present state by successive stages 
of progress. Dismissing the first hypothesis with 
a few words, he took up the second and adroitly 
disarmed those who hold to the Mosaic account 
of creation by throwing the responsibility of its 
detailed conception on John Milton. | 

I doubt not that it may have excited some sur- 
prise in your mind that I should have spoken of 
this as Milton’s hypothesis rather than that 1 
should choose the terms which are much more fa- 
miliar to you, such as *‘ the doctrine of creation,” 
or ‘the Biblical doctrine,” or ‘‘the doctrine of 
Moses,” all of which terms as applied to the 
hypothesis to which I have just referred are cer- 
tainly much more fawiliar to you than the title of 
‘*the Miltonic hypothesis. ” 

It is quite true that persons as diverse in their 
general views as Milton the Protestant and a cele- 
brated Jesuit Father each read in the 1st chapter 
of Genesis the interpretation as adopted. It is 
quite true that that interpretation, unless I mis 
take, is that which has been instilled into every 
one of us in our childhood ; but I do not for one 
moment venture to say that it could properly be 
called the Biblical doctrine. It is not my business 
to say what the Hebrew text contains, and what 
it does not; and, in the second place, were I to 
say that this was the Biblical hypothesis, I should 
be met by the authority of many eminent scholars, 
to say nothing of men of science, who in recent 
times have absolutely denied that this doctrine is 
to be found in Genesis at all, who say that the 
account is divided into periods that we may make 
just as long as convenience requires, and that we 
are to understand that it is consistent with the 
phraseology to believe that plants and animals 
may have been evolved by natural processes, 
lasting for millions of years, out of similiar rudi- 
ments. 

A person who is not a Hebrew scholar can only 
stand by and admire the marvelous flexibility of a 
language which admits of such diverse interpreta- 
tions. Assuredly, in the face of such contradictory 
authority upon matters upon which he is compe- 
tent to form no judgment he will abstain from giv- 
ing any opinion, asI do. I have carefully abstained 
from speaking of this as a Mosaic doctrine because 
we are now assured upon the authority of the 
highest critics, and even of dignitaries in the 
Church, that there is no evidence whatever that 
Moses ever wrote this chapter, or knew anything 
aboutit. I don’t say; I give no opinion ; it would 
be an impertinence upon my part to volunteer an 
opinion upon such a subject. But that being the 
state of opinion among the scholars and the clergy, 
it‘is well for us the laity, who stand outside, to 
avoid entangling ourselves in such a vexed ques- 
tion. So as there is a doubt, and as happily Milton 
leaves us no conceivable ambiguity as to what he 
means, I will continue to speak of it as the Mil- 
tonian hypothesis. 

[After some considerations respecting this sec- 
ond hypothesis, the lecturer proceeded to discuss 
the circumstantial evidence as to the origin of 
the present order of nature, ‘‘ written without 





the possibility of mistake, with no chance of 
error, in the stratified rocks.”’] 

What we find is a great series of formations 
representing a period of time of which our human 
chronologies hardly afford us a unit of meas- 
ure. I will not pretend to say how we ought to 
measure this time—in millions or in billions of 
years. Happily for my purpose and my argument, 
that is wholly unessential. But that the time was 
enormous, was vast, there is no sort of question. 

We find written upon this record, and as result- 
ing from the simplest methods of interpretation, 
the conviction that all that is now dry land has 
once been at the bottom of the waters. If I leave 
out of view certain patches of metamorphosed 
rocks, certain volcanic products, it is perfectly 
certain that at a comparatively recent period of 
the world’s history—that epoch which is known to 
geologists as the cretaceous epoch—it is perfectly 
certain that at that time none of the great physi- 
cal features which at present mark the surface of 
the globe existed. It is certain that the Rocky 
Mountains were not. It is certain that the Hima- 
laya Mountains were not. It is certain that the 
Alps and the Pyrenees had no existence. The 
evidence, of the simplest possible character, is 
simply this: We find raised up on the crags of 
these mountains, elevated by the forces of up- 
heaval which have given rise to them, masses of 
cretaceous rock which formed the bottom of the 
sea before those mountains existed. 

But none of these gives us any right to believe, 
no inspection of these changes gives us the slight- 
est right to believe, that there has been any dis- 
continuity in natural processes. There is no 
trace of cataclasm, of great sweeping deluge, of 
sudden destruction of organic life. The appear- 
ances which were formerly interpreted that way 
have all been shown to be delusive, as our knowl- 
edge has increased and as the blanks between the 
different formations have been filled up. It can 
now be shown that there is no absolute break be- 
tween formation and formation, that there has 
been no sudden disappearance of all the forms of 
life at one time and replacement by another, but 
that everything has gone on slowly and gradually, 
that one form has died out and another has taken 
its place, and that thus by slow degrees one fauna 
has been replaced by another. So that within 
the whole of the immense period indicated by 
these stratified rocks there is assuredly—leaving 
evolution out of the question altogether—not the 
slightest trace of any break in the uniformity of 
nature’s operations, not a shadow of indication 
that events have followed other than their natu- 
ral and orderly sequence. 

[Uf the second lecture we can hardly give even 
a condensation in our columns. It was mainly 
devoted to a demonstration of facts tending to 
show that while certain types of animal life have 
certainly remained constant for untold ages, 
others have varied from time to time, and suffi- 
ciently in certain cases to justify the belief that 
types now utterly dissimilar in structure and hab- 
its sprang from one and the same species. He 
illustrated this by tracing the connection between 
birds and reptiles, showing the missing links in 
the chain of evidence recently discovered by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, of Yale College, and by numerous 
instances drawn from the history of scientific in- 
vestigation. The geological record, he admitted, 
is incomplete, but the gaps are gradually being 
filled, and the tendency is to confirm the evolution 
theory. To those who heard the lecture it was 
extremely interesting, and it will prove almost 
equally so to those who procure the ‘Tribune 
Extra” containing the illustrations and the un- 
broken line of argument. } 

In the closing lecture of the course Professor 
Huxley devoted almost the whole time to tracing 
the alleged course of development of the horse, 
from a comparatively imperfect piece of anatomi- 
cal mechanism to his present remarkable strength, 
endurance and activity. His reasoning was of 
course retrogressive, showing by specimens and 
drawings how, in the upper geological strata, the 
horse had two rudimentary hoofs on each fore- 
leg ; how in earlier ages he had three ; and in the 
remote eocene period four, thus, as he claimed, 
demonstrating that from the earliest records till 
the present time the course of nature has been 
what might have been surmised by an evolutionist 
reasoning from one or the other end of the seale. 

You are all aware that when this country was 
first discovered by Europeans there were found no 
traces of the existence of the horse in any part of 
the American continent. Nevertheless, as soon 
as geology began to be pursued in this country, it 
was found that remains of horses like those 
which exist at the present day—are to be found in 





abundance in the most superficial deposits in this 
country. Later researches have disclosed the re- 
mains of earlier species. But it isonly recently that 
the very admirably contrived and most thorough- 
ly and patiently worked-out investigations of 
Professor Marsh have given us a just idea of the 
enormous wealth and scientific importance of the 
tertiary deposits in your western States. I 
have had the advantage of glancing over his 
collections at New-Haven, and | can truly and 
emphatically say that, so far as my knowledge 
extends, there is nothing in any way comparable 
to them for extent, or for the care with which the 
remains have been got together, or for their 
scientific importance to the series of fossils which 
he has brought together. [Applause.| That 
enormous collection has yielded evidence of the 
most striking character in regard to this question 
of the pedigree of the horse. And, indeed, the evi- 
dence which Prof. Marsh has collected tends to 
show that you have in Ainerica the true original 
seat of the equine type—the country in which the 
evidence of the primitive life and modification of 
the horse is far better preserved than in Europe ; 
and Prof. Marsh’s kindness has enabled me to put 
before you an actual representation of the speci- 
men which is preserved in New Haven at this 
present time. ; 

The only way of escape, it it be away of escape, 
from the conclusions which I have just indicated 
is the supposition that all these different forms 
have been created separately at separate epochs 
of time, and I repeat, as I said before, that of such 
a hypothesis as this there neither is nor can be 
any scientific evidence, and assuredly, so far as I 
know, there is none which is supported or pretends 
to be supported by evidence or authority of any 
other kind. I can but think that the time will 
come when such suggestions as these, such obvious 
attempts to escape the force of demonstration, 
will be put upon the same footing as the suppo- 
sition by some writers, who are, I believe, not 
completely extinct at present, that fossils are not 
real existences, are no indications of the existence 
of the animals to which they seem to belong, but 
that they are either sports of nature or special 
creations intended—as I heard suggested the other 
day—to test our faith. In fact, the whole evi- 
dence is in favor of evolution, and there is none 
against it; and I say this though perfectly well 
aware of the seeming difficulties which have been 
adduced from what appears to the uninformed to 
have a scientific foundation. 

I meet constantly with the argument that this 
doctrine of evolution cannot be correct because it 
requires the lapse of a period of time, which is 
inconsistent with the conclusion arrived at by the 
astronomer and by the physicist. 

But I have not the slightest means of guessing 
whether it took a million of years, or ten millions, 
or a hundred millions of years, or a thousand 
millions of years to give rise to that series of 
changes. As a matter of fact the biologist has no 
means of arriving at any conclusion as to the 
amount of time which may be needed for a certain 
quantity of organic change. He takes his tacts 
as to time from the geologist. The geologist, tak- 
ing into consideration the rate at which deposits 
are formed and the rate at which denudation 
goes on upon the surface of the earth, arrives at 
certain conclusions more or less justifiable as to 
the time which is required for the deposit of a cer- 
tain amount of rocks, and if he tells me that the 
tertiary formation required 500,000,000 of years for 
its deposit I suppose he has good ground for 
what he says, and I take that as the measure of 
the duration of the evolution of the horse from 
the Orohippus up to its present condition ; and if 
he is right, undoubtedly evolution is a very slow 
process and requires a great deal of time. But 


suppose now that the astronomer—for instance, 
my friend Sir William Thompson—comes to me 
and tells we that my geological friend is quite 
wrong, and that he has capital evidence to show 
that life could not possibly have existed upon the 
surface of the earth 500,000,000 of years ago, 
because the earth would have been too hot to 
allow of life, my reply is, ‘* That is not my affair ; 
settle that with the geologist, and when you settle 
that between yourselves I wiil agree with any 
conclusion.” We take our time from the geologist, 
and it is monstrous that, having taken our time 
from the physical philosopher's clock, the physical 
philosopher should turn round upon us and say 
we are going too fast. What we desire too prove is, 
is it a fact that evolution took place? As to the 
amount of time it took for that, we are in the 
hands of the physicist and the astronomer, whose 
business it is to deal with those questions. 

[With a few pleasant words of thanks for the 
reception which had been accorded to him and 
the attention which had been paid to him, Mr. 
Huxley bade his audience and Reston farewell. 
He set sail for England the following day. | 
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E. Ridley & Sons, 


The Fall opening of the mammoth estab- 
lishmentof E. Ridley & Sons, corner of Grand 
and Allen Streets, took place this week. The 
display was seemingly unlimited of every va- 
riety of dry goods, silks, velvets, velveteens, 
ribbons, ostrich and fancy feathers, bandeaux, 
turbans, coronets, ladies’ and misses’ under 
wear of all kinds, gentiemen’s collars, cuffs, 
neckties, ete., fancy goods without stint, kid 
gloves in endless profusion, hats and bonnets 
for men, women and children; and, in brief, 
a comprehensive stock of everything in the 
dry and faney goods line. In addition to the 
great local custom an extensive out-of-town 
trade is done by this house, all orders being 
filled with promptness and taste, and to the 
entire satisfaction of the purchaser, 





Artificial Flowers, 

Tue art of making artificial flowers has 
reached weil nigh perfection. Nature is imi- 
tated so closely that the eye can scarcely de- 
tect the real from the fictitious. The Parisian 
Flower Company, No. 28 East Fourteenth 
street, a few doors west of University place, 
havea remarkably choice and attractive dis- 
play. Besides the flowers there is also an ex- 
tensive assortment of ostrich and fancy 
feathers, together with baskets and vases of 
tropical plants for the ornamentation of 
churches, parlors, &c. The prices charged 
are reasonable, and in consonance with the 
reduction which generally prevails. At their 
opening on Tuesday, a very large number at- 
tended this very rich and interesting display. 





Pennsylwania Rail Road, 

There were never before such feats in rail- 
road traveling as are now being accomplished 
by the Pennsylvania Rail Roadin the prompt 
and successful delivery of passengers at the 
Centennial Exposition. The _ block-signal 
system in use enables trains to follow each 
other in rapid succession without risk. Ona 
late ocaasion we took the fourth division of a 
morning train, comprising eleven coaches 
(the smallest of the four divisions), and never- 
theless reached Philadelphia only a few min- 
utes late. It is a marvelof railroad enterprise 
that so many hundred thousands are carried 
without serious accident or loss of life, and 
without any considerable delay. This road 
ranks amopg the first and best managed in 
the world. 





We Experienced last week the benefits of 
competition. Thirteen passengers from east 
of Portland, Me., to New York had to lay 
over in Boston nearly twenty-four hours in 
order to go by Sound to New York, the eastern 
trains not arriving in Boston till8 P.M. Last 
year a direct railroad route to the Sound via 
Nashua and Worcester was opened, saving 
this delay. Then the Sound lines delayed 
their departure an hour, and the eastern 
trains hastened their arrival two hours or 
more, and now carry passengers and baggage 
across Boston free of charge, making close 
connections. But the Worcester line still re- 
mains the best for those who dislike changes 
and transfers. It runs a car straight from 
Portland to the Sound. 

A New Enterprise of the popular house 
of F. Goeser & Co., is the addition of a com- 
plete assortment of fine Colored Dress Goods 
to their already immense establishment. The 
tirm promises to sell them at lower prices 
than such goods were ever before offered at 
in either city. This house has risen to the 
fiest rank in the dry goods in Brooklyn. It is 
in fact a complete bazar where one may find 
almost everything in the line of household 
goods. Itis a perfect bee-hive from morning 
till night, though, unlike the hive, the bees 
enter not to leave but to take things away. 





The Best in the World, 

The Spencer Optical Manufacturing Com- 
pany have by honest care and skill produced 
the unequaled *“* Diamond Spectacles,” which 
prove the best friend of thousands whose 
sight has been impaired. See that each pair 
has the diamond trade-mark. Sold by our 
authorized agents. Made by Spencer Opt. 
Mfg. Co., 16 Maiden Lane, New York. 





Saratoga Springs in Winter. 
Reasons for going to Drs. Strong’s Remedial 
Institute, with circular describing its Turk- 
ish, Russian and Electrical Baths, ete., will be. 
sent on application. Nervous, Lung, Female 
and Chronic Diseases a specialty. 





Parties building or putting in Heaters 
would do well to send for circular or exa- 
mine the new Registers made by W. G. 
CREAMER & Co., 96 Jobn St. 


Folding Machines, 
Three Chambers Newspaper Folding Ma- 
chines in perfect order for sale cheap. Address 
for particulars Box 5656, New York Post Office. 


Penny Stealing in short weights. 
Royal Baking Powder is full weight. 


The 





_N EW PUBLICATIONS. 


The (Boston) American Tract 
Society's Publications 


are for sale by RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway, 
New York. 
Recent Issues: 
THE RESCUE, By W. W. NEWELL, 
10 cents. 
An urgent appeal to the unconverted, full of 
illustrative narrative. 
GIVING AS AN ACT OF WORSHIP. By 
Rev. H. lL. De Forest. $25.00 per 1000 by ex- 
press; 35 for $1.00 postpaid. 


A vigorous statement of the Christian plan of 
beneficence. 


REVIVAL TRACTS, &c., in great variety. Send 
for Catalogue as above, or to 
LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
PUBLISHERS FOR THE SUCIETY, 
BOSTON, MASS, 


THE 


NEW CENTURY 


Choir and Class Book, by H.S. PERKINS. 

A new Music Book for Choirs, Singing Schools, 
Choral Societies and the Hume Circle, and adapted 
to the wants of Academies, Seminaries, High 
Schools,ete. Contains an elementary course, voice 
culture, physical exercises, and a Jarge and pleas- 
ing variety of Glees, Madrigals and Part Songs; 
Hymn-tunes, Chants, Responses and Anthems. 
75 cents per copy. $7.50 per dozen. 


WM. A. POND & C0., 5 547 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE iE NEw ¢ CENTURY 





D.D. Price 





CET THE BEST! 
165,000 copies already sold 
OF 


The Visitors’ Guide 


To the Centennial Exhibition and Philadelphia. 
Published under an exclusive contract with the 
Centennial Board of Finance. C ntaining a Map 
of the City, a Colored Plan of the Centennial 
Grounds and Buildings, and 48 pages of valuable 
and interesting enon. Ulustrated. i12mo. 
Paper cover. 25 nts. Fine Edition. Extra 
cloth. 50 cents. A‘ so, in the French, German, 
and Spanish languages. Cloth. 50 cents each. 

*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent 
by mail. postpaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
shers, 


’ J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. Phila. 
The Teacher's Commentary. 


ABBOTT ON ACTS. 


One Volume, Beautifully Ilastrated, 
Price (postpaid) $1.75. 
A DISCOUNT ON QUANTITIES. 
{?” The ‘International Lessons” in the Book of 
Acts continue through 1876 and 1877—two years ! 


PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. Barnes & Company, 
lil & 118 William 8t., 113 & 115 State 8v., 
New Y ork. Chicago. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 BROADWAY, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 

MY OWN CHILD. Pa Novel. By FLORENCE 
MARRYAT. 41 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. 75 cts. 

TALKS ABOUT L ABOR AND CONCERN- 
NING THE EVOLUTION OF JUSTICE 
BETWEEN THE LABORERS AND THE 
a TALS STS. By J.N. LARNED. 1 vol., 
2mo, 

L IBIARY EDITION OF THE WAVERLEY 

VELS. Black's New Edition. 8vo. Il- 
tinh with 200 Steel Engravings. Vols. 
land 2. Cloth. $3.50 per volume. 

REPRESENTATIVE NAMES IN THE HIs- 
a OF ENGLISH LITERATU RE. By 

H. MORGAN. 1 vol., 4to. $1. 

THE THREE BRIDES. By C. M. Yonae. 
author of the “* al of ode lyffe. *” Ilvol, 
12mo, Cloth. x 

THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. 




















By JuLius 


BERNSTEIN. I vol.,12mo. Forming a new 

= $1.75. the ““Tnternational Scientific 
HISTORY oF EUROPE. By !Epwarp A. 

TRUMAN. ing a new volume of the 


Primer Series. 50 cents. 

SCHOOLS AND MASTERS OF PAINTING. 
With an Appendix on the Principal Gal- 
leries of Europe. By A. G. RADCLIFFE. 1 
vol, small 8vo. # 

DARWINIANA: ESSAYS AND REVIEWS 

PERTAINING TO DARW go Sad ASA 
RAY. Lot Ee. Cloth. $2.4 

ALL THE WAY ROUND; or. bo a Boy 

=e and panen on His Way Round the 


rid. $1.4 

INTRODU Cc TION TO THE STUDY OF 

. ——g T PHILOSOPHY. By Wm. A. 
LDEN. lvol.,12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

OLD ‘GREEK LIFE. By J. P. MAHAFFY, A. 
M. Forming one of the “ History Prim- 
ers.”’ 50 cents. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. By CHARLES 


DicKENs. (Household Edition.) Illustrat- 
ed. Paper, $1; cloth, $1.50. 
THE UNIVERSAL METRIC SYSTEM. By 


ALFRED COLIN. 1 vol 

THE CORRECT CARD; or, How to Play at 

Whist. A Whist Catechism. By Captain 

ARTHUR CAMPBELL WALKER. | vol., I8mo. 
Gilt edges. $1.00. 

THE AMERICAN ANGLER’S GUIDE; or, 
Complete Fishers’ Manual for the United 
States. By J.J. Brown. Handsomely Ll- 
lustrated. Ivol.,12mo. $2.00. 

THE WARFARE OF SCIENCE. By ANDREW 
Dickson Wuire, LL.D., President of Cor- 
— —_ Paper covers, 50 cents; 
clot 

eg yet hg Spe a IN FRANCE: 

IT CAME, WHAT IT BROUGHT, 
AND HOW At ENDED. By ANDREW D. 
Waiter. 50 cents. Campaign editicn, 10 
cents, or $5 per 100. 
Either of the above sent free by mail to any ad- 
dress in the United States on receipt of price. 


+ 2mo. 50 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 
AUTUMN BOOK-LIST 


I, 

DANIEL DERONDA, A Novel. By GEORGE 
E.LioT, Author of “* Middlemarch,” * Romola,” 
Adam Bede,” &c. Library Edition, 2 vols., 2mo., 
Cloth, $3.; Popular Editionin one volume, 8vo, 
Paper, $1.50. 

LIBRARY EDITION OF GEORGE ELIOT. 

Adam Bede. Romola. 

Daniel Deronda, 2 vols. | Scenes of Clerical Life 


Felix Holt. | and Silas Marner. 
Middlemarch, 2 vols. The Mill on the Floss. 


12mvo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 
IL. 

ROLFE’S RICHARD II, Shakespeare’s Trag- 
edy of Richard the Second. Edited, with Notes, 
by WILLIAM J. ROLFe, A.M., formerly Head 
Master of the Cambridge High School. Llus- 
trated. Square 16mo, Cloth, 9) cents. Uniform 
with ROLPE’S ENGLISH CLASSICS: The Merchant 
of Venice. — Julius Casar.— Henry VIII. — The 
Tempest.— Richard II,—Seiect Poems of Goldsmith. 
—Select Poems of Gray. 

Ill. 

THE TWO DESTINIES. A Romance. By 
WILKIE COLLINS, Author of "The Woman in 
White,” “Moonstone,” ** Man and Wife,” * Arma- 
dale,” &c., &c. Lllustrated. 8vo, Paper, cents. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION OF WILKIE 
COLLINS. 
After Dark and Other | No Name, 


Stories. | Poor Miss Finch. 
Antonina. | The Dead Secret. 
Armadale. The Law and the Lady. 


Basil. The Moonstone. 

Hide-and-Seek. | The New Magdalen 

Man aud Wite. | The Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies. The Two Destinies. 

The Woman in White. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.50 per volume. 
IV. 

THE FIRST CENTURY OF THE REPUB- 
LIC. A Review of American Progress. By Kev. 
THEODORE D.Woo0.sEyY,D.D., LL.D.; F.A.P. BAR- 
NARD,.LL.D.; Hon. DAVID A.WELLS; Hon. FRAN- 
cIs A. WALKER; Prof. T. STERKY HUNT; Prof. 
WILLIAM G.SUMNER; EDWARD ATKINSON; Prof. 
THEODORE GILL; EDWLN P. WHIPPLE; Prof. W. 
H. BREWER; EUGENE LAWRENCE; The Rev. 
Joun F. Hurst, D.D.; BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT ; AUSTIN FLINT, M. D.; 38.8. CONANT: 
EDWARD H. KNIGHT; and CHARLES L. BRACE. 
8vo, Cloth, $5 00: Sheep, $5 0; Half Morocco, 
$7 25. 

Vv. 

EUGENE LAWRENCE’S HISTORICAL 
STUDIES. Histvrical Studies. By EUGENE 
LAWRENCE. Containing the following Essays: 
The Bishops of Rome.—Leo and Luther.—Loyola 
and the Jesuits.- Ecumenical Councils.—The 
Vaudois.—The Huguenots.—The Church of Jeru- 
salem.—Dominic and the Inquisition.—The Con- 
quest of lreland.—The Greek Church. 8vo, 
Cloth, uncut edges and gilt tops, $3 00. 

Vi. 

PHBE, JUNIOR, A LastChronicle of Carling- 
ford. By MRS. OLIPHANT, author of ‘Chronicles 
of Carlingford,” “ Innucent,”’ * Ombra,” ** Squire 
Arden,” “ The Story of Valentine and his Broth- 
er,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 0 cents. 

vil. 
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HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


SERMON BY 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


Our Heavenly Father, we rejoice in thy benediction. Thou 
art smiling upon the outward world. Let the light of thy 
countenance, reconciled, shine in upon our souls, that we 
may know of our acceptance with thee; that we may know 
of thy sympathy for us; that we may know of the tides of 
thy soul which run out toward us; that we may know that 
we are borne in the current of thy loving heart, and are pro- 
tected by thy power; that we may know that we are blessed 
of thee now, and will be more abundantly in the time that is 
to come. 

O Lord, we bring before thee this morning our experiences, 
our cares, our sorrows, Our hopes, our despondences, our 
joys, our fears, and our peace sand we pray, O Lord our God, 
that thou wilt accept us whether we come with penitent 
confession, or with thanksgiving, or with supplication. 
Grant that we may feel that we are the children of the eter- 
nal Father, and not his outcasts nor his slaves. May we cone 
to thee with filial fear, and yet with filial boldness, and may 
we solicit and obtain that which we need in the special dis- 
pensation and circumstances and experiences which belong 
severally to us. 

Our Father, we pray that thou wilt grant unto us that rest 
in thee which shall take away all weariness; that trust which 
shall take away all fear; that hope*which shall be proof 
against all despondency; and that gladness which shall cure 
every sorrow. Out of the abundance of thy nature it is not 
hard for thee to fill up our natures. Giving doth not im- 
Behold how the rains do fill the earth, and 
yet are not spent. The treasure of the rain, and of the hail, 
and of the sun, is inexhaustible. See how the light of the 
sun fills all things here below, and yet is not wasted nor con- 
sumed. And bow much more canst thou, that didst make the 
seasons and the sun and all things, give forth thine own nature 
until all thy creatures are full und satisfied, and yet waste 
nothing! Withholding doth not make thee rich. Thou art 
infinite 

And so may we stand not in the narrow circle of our small 
being, not in the feebleness of our own power, and not in the 
brightness and joy which we can kindle. May we rejoice in 
the Lord, and glory in our God; and, joined to thee, may the 
generous instrumentalities be abundant through which we 
shall receive the divine influence; ard may every faculty of 
our souls be filled with the peace and gladness of the heav- 
enly state. 

Remember the households that are represented here to- 
day ; and may our thoughts of those from whom we are tem- 
porarily separated bring down blessings upon their heads 
this day. 

And so wilt thou, to whom there is neither time, nor space, 
nor distance, before whom all things dwell in an eternal now, 
and to whom the widest stretch of separation is as nothing, 
bless us, and bless all. May thy smile, like the rising sun 
upon the continent, cover all, the most distant. with light 
and with peace; and from day to day grant, individually and 
in our households, and in all our relations to the common- 
wealth and to the race, that we may be inspired and built up 
in the boly faith of Jesus Christ, and go about doing good 
and being good. 

And when at last our probation closes may we hear the 
welcome call, ascend by the power of God, triumphant over 
death, and enter into immortality. 

And to thy name, Father, Son and Spirit, shall be the praise 
Amen. 


poverish thee. 


forever. 
SERMON.* 
HOPE AND DESPONDENCY. 

“ Therefore take no thought, saying, What shall we eat? 
or, What shall we drink ? or, Wherewithal shall we be clothed? 
for your heavenly Father knoweth that ye have need of all 
these things.”’— Matt. vi. 31-22. 

YT. ET me eall your attention. not simply to this 
2, general statement, but to the fact that the 
genius of Christianity is involved or implied in 
that command of Christ. From a multitude of 
complex causes, there has come down to us through 
the ages a disposition to make manhood acerb, 
rude, even rugged and hard. Because men are 
liable to slip and slide under temptation, there is 
an overestimate of the avoidance of evil as a sign 
of goodness. Because evil is so sensuous, and is 
so universally permissive in every direction, watech- 
ing against it comes to be considered one of the 
tokens that a man is good. It is one of the tokens; 
but it is not the characteristic token. Because 
there is so much to be renounced of the lower 
man in order to give precedence to the higher, 
inner, spiritual man, self-renunciation is by many 
held to be a significant indication of a true relig- 
ious life; and people who circumscribe themselves 
are supposed to be Christian people. Cireum- 
scription and self-denial of the right kind are 
certainly among the attributes of Chrigtianity ; 
but the fruiis of the spirit are love, joy, peace, 
faith, hope, long-suffering, meekness, gentleness, 
atmiableness of mind. The genius of Christianity 
pivots on joy. I do not mean joy of the most 
exhilarating and flashing forms; but the organiza- 
tion of the human soul is designed for the 
production of satisfaction; and the genius of 
Christianity is to bring men back to their essen- 
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tial, original and true nature as it stood in the 
purpose of God; not nature as expressing the 
actual course of man in life, but nature as express- 
ing the inventive idea of God. Christianity in 
that sense tends to bring men back to their na- 
ture; and it is the nature of men to bring forth, 
by the use of ail their faculties, satisfaction of 
various kinds and in various degrees. Therefore, 
when our Master used the words of the text, he 
declared that the genius of Christianity was sweet, 
benign, joyful—not dark, painful and 
And I think there is no truth more important and 
more needful in our day than this, that Chris- 
tianity is beautiful, attractive, pure, hopeful, 
enterprising, radiant. It is full of peace and sat- 
isfaction on every side; and even sorrow itself is 
but the shadow of the night, that the morning 
may be brighter than if it were one continuous 
day. 

If this be so, then you will perceive that a state 
of mind which turns upon care and anxiety is an 
upehristian state of mind. You will perceive that 
a man may be in many respects good, that he 
may have a substantial faith in God, that he may 
have a hope in the Lord Jesus Christ, that he 
may deny himself of all intrusive temptations, 
that he may seek to build up manhood, and that 
he may build it up in many elements, and yet 
that he way not be a true Christian. No man has 
touched the essential characteristic of Christiani- 
ty, and no man has entered into the interior spirit 
of Christianity, who bas not reached to a certain 
extent that peace which Christ said he gave to 
his disciples, and which at times they declared to 
be past all understanding. Restfulness, trustful- 
ness, peacefulness—in other words, the attributes 
of little children when they are at home with 
their parents and are free from anxiety and fear— 
these are the genius and nature of true Christian- 
ity. And I need not say to you that such is not 
the experience of most Christians. We believe in 
experiences of joy which come from special instru- 
wentalities ; we believe in the joy which comes 
from gathering together and singing and praying 
and exhorting, and kindling in ourselves a certain 
fire of exhilaration ; but the genius of Christianity 
is radiant in and of itself, in the loneliness of the 
soul; in the drudgeries of life; in all the duties 
of the household ; in the fulfillment of industrial 
obligations; in everything that belongs to man 
in all the relations which he sustains. The true 
spirit of Christ in men is that they shall be cheer- 
ful and hopeful and happy. It is not an over- 
flowing pleasure—this genius of Christianity: 
better than that, it is a gentle, universal, contin- 
uous peace and satisfaction. 

Over against this stands the anti-christ of care. 
Care is the perversion of a sensibility or sense of 
aspiration. We all need to be stirred up to a 
sufficient sense of responsibility to quicken our 
intellect and our impulses, and set on foot the 
work of life; but when the sense of responsibility 
is carried on beyond that, so that it induces an 
element of fear or pain of any kind, then it has 
become malign, and we have passed the Christ 
line. Enough motive, enough pressure, to give 
us the advantage of our full activity is required 
for a wholesome condition of mind; but more 
than that, which brings burdens, which takes 
away light, and which deprives us of happiness, 
is sinful ; and it is against this sinfulness that I 
wish to speak in the further utterance of the 
morning. 

In the first place, I do not need to define care 
any further. You are all familiar with it, both in 
your own persons and in your observation. I 
think you may say that, for the most part, good 
people, rather more often than anybody else, are 
subjects of this blameworthy care. Just-as soon 
as you raise an ideal of character and conduct in 
life, just as soon as you bring into play an ideal- 
izing conscience, just as soon as men measure 
themselves by higher standards than those which 
are customary in society, just so soon you have 
augmented the pressure of a painful faculty. 
Conscience is more rigorous, and sometimes more 
despotic, than almost any other feeling or any 
other impulse of the soul; and when men have 
an exalted conception of what their duties are on 
every side, when every day they strive for the 
full performance of their duty according to their 
idealizing conscience, and when they compare 
their actual conduct with their ideal, then they 
become victims of care and anxiety. In propor- 
tion as men recognize the authority of conscience, 
and endeavor to obey that authority implicitly, 
they introduce into their experience an element 
of care which torments them. 

So we see it in the household. The good mother 
is full of care, In the morning she is anxious 
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about the work of the day. She is full of care 
with regard to the children and the servants. She 
worries in respect to the provision which is to be 
made for the wants of the family. Her thought, 
her forelooking, about fuel, and food, and rai- 
ment, and everything that belongs to the house- 
hold, is not a matter of calm contemplation, plain 
calculation, and simple trust where calculation 
will not reach: it is a matter of anxiety, of fear, 
of rolling over and over and over again cloudy 
burdens that never maintain any permanent form, 
but are forever changing, and are perpetually 
dark through all their changes. 

So the lives of men are filled with care about 
themselves, about their children, about their 
business, about their affections, about their relig- 
ion, about their future. 

There is a kind of low-toned care that is heard, 
as it were, in the distance, surging and moaning 
as it breaks upon the shore of human life; and 
many a Inan’s music is this melancholy dirge or 
undertone of human life. Those that have it not 
are often called children of Jevity, and those that 
have it are often called serious, sober, earnest, 
religious people. 

Now, our Master tells us that this particular 
form of mental activity is useless—that nothing 
good ever comes out of it. It care led to any de- 
sirable result, there would be some justifying rea- 
son for it; but since it is a state of mind in which 
the thoughts run round and round without ac- 
complishing anything, there is no justification of 
it; and Christ says, in regard to the great ele- 
wents of life, ‘*‘ Which of you, by taking this kind 
of thought, which of you by getting excited and 
fretting, gains anything? You cannot add a ecubit 
to your stature.” A man may wish that he was 
more than five feet high; but worrying over it 
never makes him grow. A man may wish that he 
were beautiful, if he be not so; but longing for 
beauty will not bring it to him. One may wish 
that the ways of business would open trade to 
him; but fretting about it will not give him his 
wish. Thought, working in the atmosphere of 
trust, will. Thought, working in an atmosphere 
of worrying, will not. So far from being a help, 
it is a hindrance. It takes away the power of 
those faculties out of which comes success, or the 
ability to bear failure, as the case may be. 

“ Which of you by taking thought can add one cubit to his 
stature?”’ 

‘*But suppose I cannot help it?’ That is a 
question that we will discuss by and by. People 
cannot help anything that they do not want to 
help. 

It is considered a part, and a generous part, of 
affection, *hat you follow your friends with pain- 
ful anxiety ; and it isa part of every-day experi- 
ence. Whereas life was meant to sit on springs, 
men insist on putting it upon axles without 
springs, so that every pebble and every inequality 
shall make a jolt; and that is regarded as relig- 
ion! To take life hard is thought to be eoin- 
mendable. It is looked upon as a kind of self- 
indulgence to take life easy. 

‘* But,” you ask me, ‘‘are we not called to take 
life as a burden’? Does not Christ say, ‘ Come 
unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy laden’ ? 
Does he not say, ‘Take my yoke upon you’?” 
Yes, but what else does he say? ‘My yoke is 
easy, and my burden is light.” You must take 
duties on you, and the world makes them hard, 
and they will fret you, as the yoke galls the neck 
of the ox; but the spirit of Christ makes even a 
burden light, and a yoke easy. 

He who works, then, in a spirit of fear and 
solicitude and anxiety doubles and trebles the 
laboriousness of labor. Nothing is done so easily 
as that which is done in a spirit of hope and 
joy. You know there are ‘‘ bright days,” as they 
are called. There are some days in which the 
merchant can plan more in one morning hour 
than on other days he can in the whole twenty- 
four hours. So it is in professional life. It is 
only on some days that men are poets. It is only 
on some days that men are thinkers. It is 
only on some days that men are eloquent. It 
is only on some days that men are sagacious in 
worldly affairs. Sometimes one day is worth 
more than all the other days of the week for 
illumination. On those ‘bright days” every- 
thing is plain. Problems that have been com- 
plicated are then clear. Things that were feared 
before are as nothing now. 

As you travel you observe what an immense 
stretch of hill is in front of you; and as you are 
weary, and the horse is jaded, you despond, and 
say, ‘* How shall we ever get up that long hill 7” 
And yet, as you go down the gentle decline into 
the valley, as you think, there is no valley, The 
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road seems very much the same as you go over it ; 
and before you know that there is much ascent, 
you are half way up that which in prospective 
seemed to be a long hill; and, ascending very 
gradually, you soon reach the summit, and are 
going over it oratrot. That hill looked steeper 
at a distance than it was in reality. 

Not only does this spirit of reprehensible care 
make the burdens of life heavier, and the experi- 
ences of life sadder, but it converts one of the 
most joy-inspiring of our faculties into a minister 
of misery. The element of faith, that which we 
‘call ‘‘imagination,” the peculiar constitution of 
the understanding by which it brings home to it- 
self things invisible, that power of the mind by 
which the whole of our life is largely opened into 
the future—this is perverted by care. 

Then another ill effect is that it takes away 
good-nature. I used to wonder that the term 
good-nature was not inserted in the catalogue 
of Christian graces, for I do not know of any- 
thing in the world that is more gracious, or 
more promotive of Christian life, than good- 
nature ; but I have come to the conclusion that 
the reason why it was not put into that catalogue 
by name is, that it is the generic form which is 
produced by all the Christian graces ; and *‘ Chris- 
tian Graces” is the term by which we designate 
them when put together. As light is white, al- 
though it is made up of all the other colored rays, 
and as blended they make white light, so I think 
hope, and love, and joy, and peace mingled to- 
gethér, make good-nature. At any rate, a man 
who has these qualities constantly ilumining his 
life ought to count himself more fortunate than 
if he had an honored parentage, than if he were 
himself honored, than if he had corn and wine 
and fruits, than if he had ships and warehouses, 
than if he were the possessor of untold property. 
A true life is worth more than valuable mines, 
and more than precious stones. A man who has 
good health and good-nature, and is a good man 
through and through, asks no favors of fortune, 
and asks none of God: he asks only that he may 
be grateful to God for such blessings. And there 
is nothing that pecks at a fair life, and scratches 
its brilliant surface, and undermines it, sooner 
than this anxious care, this corrosion of the vio- 
lent passions and malign propensities, this tritu- 
ration of sensuous life, this wearing of fear and 
fret ; for very soon anxious care breaks out into 
expression ; and the expression is moody, morose, 
almost always melancholy, and makes everybody 
that is near more or less unhappy. It is a sort of 
south east wind of the soul that does not rain, but 
chills everything. And so good-nature—how is it 
overborne ! 

There are very few things in nature that do not 
grow more beautiful as they grow toward their 
destiny. Wheat is beautiful when it comes up, 
and at every stage of its development; and it is 
never so beautiful as when, full-headed and 
golden, it waits for the sickle. The orchard is 
beautiful when it leaves out, it is still more beau- 
tiful when its blossoms come; but it is never so 
beautiful as when the fruit bends its boughs in 
the autumn. 

So it is with animal life. That grows beautiful 
in all its stages, as if the final garment with which 
everything is to be clothed were the best. 

But it is not so with men. Beauty in the hu- 
man family resides with the trust of childhood. 
It resides with hope, good cheer and good nature 
in youth. Then comes serious life, and the fair 
maiden, that is as music and life in the house, be- 
comes a wife and mother; and she grows thinner 
in person, more sensitive in nerve, quicker in 
temper, less hopeful, more anxious; and as the 
household develops the mother dwindles. She 
began, as it were, a pillar wreathed with pome- 
granates and fair vines and blossoms, but she has 
been ground down by trouble, and the qualities 
that were so full and beautiful have become small 
and sharp ; and so life is wasted in the midst of its 
noblest duties, in that most royal kingdom, the 
household. How many women of noble natures 
are worn out, and wasted, and become sad, and 
complaining, and unhappy, never rising above 
their circumstances, though they persist in the 
voyage, and are like the unoiled wheels on a car- 
riage which travels all day, but groans and 
squeaks at every revolution! ‘Thus life, that 
should grow more and more beautiful, grows less 
and less so. 

Then what acuminations, what disappoint- 
ments, what burdens are to be borne! And wo- 
men suffer transcendently more than men, both 
because they are more sensitive and because they 
are in such relations to society that they have all 
the responsibility coming upon them without the 








opportunities for activity and for constructive 
work which men have. Nevertheless, the trans- 
formation takes place, and their life, that should 
grow more and more beautiful, and that should 
be inspired by hopeand trust and courage, wastes 
under the inspiration of corroding care, the blos 
som falls early, and they stand like the dry mul- 
lein stalk, brown, useless, melancholy. 

That which is true in the household is true 
everywhere else. It would be a good thing if we 
could make statistics of some things besides phys- 
ical objects. How many men begin life beautiful ; 
how many of them are in their earlier years 
generous, noble, calm, hopeful, courageous ; and 
how many of them make wrecks of themselves 
before they touch manhood! How many of them 
become drudges at middle manhood ! 

Having spoken of the essential nature of care, 
and of its relations to the true Christian instinets 
and experiences, let me bring the subject a little 
more home in regard to the different spheres in 
which we move. I have already intimated that 
eare has a fruitful garden in the family. This is 
contrary to the fundamental policy of God in the 
eonstruction of the household. Love, joy, peace, 
are the rightful inmatesof every Christian family, 
and nothing has a right to disturb these. The 
household will have its petty cares and sorrows, 
but they should be evanescent, and the home 
should be the gate of heaven. Father and mother 
stand to the children as God. The children in- 
terpret God by the lessons of experience which 
they derive from father and mother. And all 
things that make distrust, and stir up malign feel- 
ings in the household, and take away its warmth 
and attractiveness, are treason to Christianity. 
That father and mother who fail to make their 
household happy for the children, in those respects 
which develop the interior life, do not build that 
household as the celestial city is built, the founda- 
tions, every lamina of them, being of precious 
stones, the walls being of precious stones, the 
gates being of pearls and precious stones, the 
streets being paved with gold, and the river there- 
of beinga pure river of water of life. Every man’s 
household should be made for God and for his 
children, and should be filled with joy, and peace, 
and purity, and love undetiled. They who suffer 
the household to droop, whether it be from an 
overburdened conscience, from a morbid imagina- 
tion, from wounded affection, from disappoint- 
ments in business, or from anxiety about friends, 
are treacherous to God, and recreant to the trust 
reposed in them. It is a hundred times better 
that men should go the extreme on the other side. 
Jovial families are not so good as joyful families, 
but they are better than sad-faced families. The 
value of the elasticity of joy and its recuperative 
power cannot be overestimated. There should be 
a wave of happiness from tie child’s soul to 
heaven, and a way cast up for its hope. It should 
be in the life of the household as it is in moun- 
tain-climbing, where one is more and more stimu- 
lated by the air, and is more and more conscious 
of power. These elements of love and joy and 
peace and courage in the household are in the 
essential nature of religion, and the want of them 
is in the essential nature of infidelity. 

The spirit of every father and mother, in train- 
ing their children, should not be that of despond- 


ency, or anxiety, or fear. These things are 
godless. They are inconsistent with the doctrine 


of the supervision of divine providence. Hope 
for your children and hope will be their salvation. 

No craven-hearted man was ever fit to be a citi- 
zen. Courage is the source of patriotism. All 
my life long it has pleased God to give me a spirit 
of courage, except once, and that was when I had 
the hay-fever; but I have always felt in regard to 
the country that God had not brought this great 
people on by such wondrous works and by such 
stages of progress upon such a sphere as this 
coutinent, with all its institutions, and with all 
their gathered fruits of the past experience of 
other nations and other ages, to throw us ignobly 
away till we had accomplished another great ele- 
vation of the human kind. When I had nothing 
for my encouragement in the dark days of the 
ascendency of slavery; when no man who loved 
liberty could show his face with honor; when in 
order to be popular a man must hate liberty, or 
be indifferent to it ; when the very church itself, 
that should have taken sides with the weak, took 
sides with the strong ; when even the institutions 
of religion sided against liberty in their literature 
—then the inspiration of my life was, ‘* Better 
days are coming, and | will have a hand in bring- 
ing them on”; and I rejoice that 1 compelled 
men to hear truths that they did not want to 
hear—that I made them listen to my pleadings 








for the slave, who could not plead for himself. 
When I saw how Congress had been corrupted, 
and how the popular mind had been misled ; 
when I saw that the plans were for destroying 
the judiciary of the country, and carrying slavery 
into the very constitution, my hope saved me. If 
of any man it can be said, as in holy writ, ‘‘ saved 
by hope,” I am that man. 

Now, in looking upon the commonwealth, be- 
lieve in providence, believe in God, believe in the 
blessedness of the future. There will be ten thou- 
sand croukers; but do not listen to ill-omened 
men who see nothing that is good. Follow the 
dove, and not the vulture; for when the dove 
makes his flight over the hill and over the valley, 
looking down, he sees all that is sweet and all 
that is beautiful, and that alone; but when the 
vulture makes his flight, he sees nothing that is 
bright, nothing that is sweet, nothing that is 
lovely ; and if there is a rotten carcass, be sees 
that instantly, and dashes down to it. Some men 
are of the vulture sort, and some are dove-like. 
Be ye of the dove. 

Many men think that while this is pretty good 
preaching so far as their neighbors are concerned, 
and so far as common things are concerned, there 
is one subject which a man ought, on account of 
the terrible earnestness of it, to contemplate with 
fear and trembling—namely, the subject of his 
own personal salvation. There are a great many 
men who would go with me every step that I 
have taken so far, but who, when it comes to the 
question of their soul’s salvation, say, ‘* There, at 
least, is a place where anxiety is very necessary.” 
But I say that there is no place where this 
discourse culminates, with all its concentrated 
force, more than in one’s own personal experience, 
and [the relations of his soul to God through 
Jesus Christ. There is the place where this 
injunction of this New Testament applies more 
than anywhere else, All those artificial construe- 
tions and distorted doctrines which lead men into 
hesitation and doubt and fear are contrary to the 
teaching of Christ. 

Of course presumption is bad; of course there 
may be ill-founded hopes ; of course there may be 
mistakes; but if you look at life iargely you will 
find that mistakes more often lie on the side of 
fear and distress and anxiety than ont ohe ther 
side. Shall men for whom God has given his own 
Son, declaring that with him he will freely give 
all things; shall men to whom it has been pro- 
claimed, ‘‘ All things are yours,” not excepting 
God on his throne; shall men to whom it has 
been said, ‘‘ All things work together for good to 
them that love God ;” shall men around whom 
are the everlasting arms of God’s mercy and love 
—shall they sit down under a shadow? Are they 
to be utterly discordant, sad notes’? If there be 
any human creature who ought to be elate, peace- 
ful, hopeful, it is that man who is endeavoring to 
live Christ's life in his own sphere and place. 

Not because you are perfect are you saved, not 
because of your experience are you saved, not 
because you have fulfilled any conditions are you 
saved: you are saved by the richness and 
the generosity and the loving mercy of the 
eternal and infinite Heart. Every one that will 
be saved by such a Heart may be, sinner though 
he be, and imperfect though he be, all the way 
up; and any man who takes his imperfections, and 
constantly looks on the morbid states of bis own 
mind and at the dark sides of his own experience, 
so that they eclipse the better parts of his nature, 
betrays Christ, and treads under foot the blood of 
the atonement. If you are a child of Christ, it is 
your privilege, like John, to lay your head on his 
bosom, not because you are so good, but because 
he is so infinitely good. 

Now, there are two ways of taking what I have 
said this morning: one is to pick it to pieces, and 
analyze it, and synthesize it, and find fault with it, 
and the other is to say, ‘‘ How can I make wyself 
more hopeful, more cheerful, more radiant ? What 
in my disposition needs to be taken out of it, and 
what needs to be added to it 7” 

Right living is the result of education. There 
has been so much put into the making of you; 
vou are so complex; every faculty has to be so 
educated and drilled, that training is largely the 
business of life. Train, therefore, by the grace of 
God, and under the divine inspiration, toward 
that child-like trust in God which shall enable 
you, not to think anxiously about to morrow, or 
the next day, or the next year, about money, 
about your children, about your friends, about 
your country or about the church, but to think 
hopefully about these and all other things that 
concern you in this life, or in the life to come, 
Trust in the Lord, and do good. 
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THE SEMINARIES. 

While many of our colleges and academies feel 
the pressure of the times in the diminished at- 
tendance of students, there are no indications, 
from reports received thus far, that our theo- 
logical seminaries are to suffer in the same way. 
Their numbers seem to be kept up, if not in- 
creased. At the Yale Divinity School, a fuller 
notice of which appears elsewhere, the incoming 
class appears to be between thirty-five and forty 
strong, the other classes carrying the total up to 
about one hundred. The prospects of Princeton 


Seminary, as we learn in a roundabout way 
through the Chicago ‘‘Interior,” are bright. 


Thirty-six new students have been matriculated 
thus far, making the number enrolled about the 
same as it was last year, one hundred and twenty. 
All the rooms in both Brown Hall and the old 
seminary building are occupied, and should other 
students arrive, more will be needed. The new 
chapel, which is pronounced ‘‘a genuine work of 
art” to be seen and studied, is to be finished 
about the first of January. As to Oberlin, a 
“ Congregationalist” correspondent reports its 
theological department as specially prosperous, 
forty students being on its rolls, of whom seven- 
teen, nearly half, have entered this fall. At the 
Chicago Presbyterian Seminary they have a new 
chapel, where it is proposed to have regular 
religious services with preaching by the professors 
in rotation every Friday evening, at half-past 
seven o'clock, during the session, open to all per- 
sons who may choose to meet and worship with 
the students. Of Lane Seminary the ‘ Herald 
and Presbyter” says that it has opened with en- 
couraging prospects, that its dormitories have 
oeen thoroughly renovated and were never so in- 
viting as at present, and that ‘‘the boarding de- 
partment will be free from the objections it had 
last year.” The junior class of the Chicago Con- 
gregational Seminary begins with eleven students, 
and the professors are promptly at work again. 
All the members of the other classes have been 
engaged in pastoral or missionary labor during 
the vacation, in Illinois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, Michigan, and Kansas. As stated 
briefly last week, the Moravian seminary at Beth- 
lehem, Pa., and the Lutheran at Philadelphia, 
open with a larger number of students than ever. 
So does Union in New York City. The increase 
in this seminary, indeed, is beyond expectation, 
the new junior class already numbering over fifty, 
with a promise of its reaching sixty. The whole 
number when the classes are full will not be far 
from one hundred and sixty. It was proposed 
some time ago to put up anew set of buildings 
for Union on the upper part of the island, but 
that project was abandoned, and the seminary 
property now includes five city houses adjoining 
each other and next to the old building on Uni- 
versity Place, below Eighth Street. Accommoda- 
tions here are ample. 


PROGRESS OF A DENOMINATION, 

The Unitarian exhibit for the current year 
claims for that body 362 parishes. Of these, 105, 
or a little less than one-third, are without settled 
ministers, 257 have a pastor. Thirty-eight were 
founded between 1600 and 1700 A.D. Boston fur- 
nishes 6 of these. Plymouth is oldest (1620) and 
founded, as a note in the Year Book tells us, at 
Leyden, Holland, 1602. Next comes the First Con- 
gregational Society, Salem, 1629; Wartertown, 
1630; Duxbury, 1682; Concord, 1636; Taunton, 
1637 ; Dedham or Sandwich, 1638. 

There are reported 397 ministers scattered over 
the United States, but regarding their Mecca to 
be Boston and vicinity, where they either have 
parishes or come back in their old age to winter. 
Two hundred and sixteen have parishes and 181 
have not. The oldest ordination is that of the 
Rey. Andrew Bigelow, minister at large in Bos- 
ton, 1820; the next of Rev. M. G. Motte, Boston, 
1822; Rev. C. Lincoln, Hingham, 1824; Rev. S. K. 
Lothrop, Brattle Square, Boston, 1829; Rev. Jo- 
siah Moore, Duxbury, and George Putnam, of 
Roxbury, 1830. Five others were ordained before 
1840. Among the long pastorates Dr. Putnam's 
stands first, 1830-1876, 46 years ; next comes Rev. 
Charles Babbidge, of Pepperill, 1833-1876, with a 
pastorate of 43 years ; then Lothrop Chandler, of 
Shirley, and Moore, of Duxbury, 1834-1876, 42 
years. Putnam and Babbidge and H. W. Bel- 
lows alone, of the men ordained before 1840 and 
now at work, were ordained for the parishes which 
they now occupy. City pastorates appear ‘as a 





rule more permanent than country ones, and,those 
of ministers at large seem as a rule the longest 
of any class. Mr. Babbidge is the longest settled 
country parson. Of some of the best known Uni- 
tarian ministers James Freeman Clarke was or- 
dained in 1833, and settled over his present charge, 
Boston, 1841. Edward Everett Hale, the novelist 
and Jitterateur, was ordained in 1842, and suce- 
ceeded Rev. F. D. Huntington as pastor of the 
South Congregational Society, Boston, in 1856. 
Rey. Henry W. Bellows was ordained for his pres- 
ent parish, in New York City, in 1889. English 
Unitarian ministers occupy at present some of the 
most prominent American Unitarian pulpits. 
They have also some clever Irish born ministers, 
and converts from other denominations are very 
much in vogue. Their Divinity school at Cam- 
bridge graduated five men in 1875, and their Mead- 
ville school five. The number of students in both 
schools for 1875-76 was 22. The number of com- 
municants and professors of religion we do not 
find reported, though we are pleased to see their 
liberality in still printing in the list of the life- 
members of the American Unitarian Association 
the names of the Rev. J. J. T. Coolidge, Rector of 
an Episcopal school in Southborough, Rev. Samuel 
Osgood, well known in the liberal and cultured 
society of New York, also an Episcopalian, and 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, at present Episcopal 
Bishop of Central New York. 

As the editor of the ‘*‘ Year Book” assures us it 
‘*by no means purports to contain a complete 
chronicle of the strength or triumphs of liberal 
Christianity,” we cannot, of course, say how far 
Unitarianism has advanced in conquering the 
world to its own largeness. It aspires to be the 
leaven ‘‘that leaveneth the whole lump.” At 
present it is clear that the lump of American 
civilization is by no means all leavened. 


The Village Congregational Church, Dorchester, Mass., has 
been remodeled at an expense of over $13,000, and was re- 
dedicated Sept. 21st. 





A number of the churches in the neighborhood of Middle- 
town, N. Y., are to meet this week at that place to organize 
another Congregational! association. 


The eighth annual meeting of the New Jersey General 
Association of Congregational churches and ministers will be 
held with the church at Williamsport, Pa., on Tuesday, Oct. 
10th, at 73> P. M. 


The 19th anniversary of the Fulton-street Prayer Meeting 
was celebrated in the Middle Dutch Church, in this city, 
Sept. 23d, Rev. Dr. W. I. Budington presiding. The large 
attendance and the earnest addresses showed the continued 
vitality of the meeting. 


At times there were at least four thousand persons present 
at the recent State Temperance Camp-Meeting at Lake Win- 
nepesaukee. Neal Dow and other well known speakers made 
addresses, and the success of the meeting, foreshadowed a 
continuation of the interest in temperance reform tbhrough- 
out New Hampshire. 


A typographical error in a late issue made the number of 
admissions by letter te the Presbyterian Cnurch, at Ramapo, 
N. Y., at the Jast communion one hundred instead of one. 
The recent numerous accessions have been almost wholly on 
profession of faith, and exhibit a very marked religious 
awakening in that community. 

Next Sunday, Oct. Ist, a series of undenominational ser- 
vices, intended principally for non-church goers, will be 
commenced in Chickering Hall, in this city, under the con- 
duct of Rey. Samuel Colcord, of the Congregationalists. At 
intervals the following preachers will occupy the pulpit: 
Rev. Drs. 8. H. Tyng, Jr., Geo. H. Hepworth, James M. King, 
T. De Witt Talmage, J. D. Fulton, A. C. Wedekind, Joseph T 
Duryea, RK. 8. McArthur and some others. Itis hoped through 
these services to induce many people to attend Gospel 
preaching in a popular hall who for various reasons do not 
counect themselves with the churches. A volunteer choir 
of 200 singers, under the leadership of Mr. Charlies L. Gunn, 
formerly of the Church of the Disciples, is already in training 
for this new enterprise. 

The funeral services of the late Dr. Geo. B. Bacon were 
largely attended at the Orange Valley Chureh, Monday after- 
noon, Sept. 18th. The train from New York brought a large 
delegation of triends and ministers of all denominations, sor- 
rowing at their loss, rejoicing in their brother’s gain. The 
catholicity of Bro. Bacon’s spirit had endeared him to a wide 
circle, which showed itself as Drs. Crosby and Robinson of 
the Presbyterian Church, Dr. Hare of the M. E. Church, Dr. 
Tiffany (Episcopalian), Drs. Elder and Macarthur (Baptist), 
with Drs. Storrs, Budington, Taylor, Clapp and numerous 
other brethren paused beside this faithful, scholarly, Chris- 
tian minister exalted to “ king and priest.”” Rev. George M. 
Boynton, of Newark, delivered a most appropriate address 
outlining the character of the deceased in choice and fitting 
phrase. The service was such as our brother would have had 
it—simple, sincere, Christian—and all joined heartily in the 
prayers ot Rey. Mr. Ely, thankful for his life in its richness 
and sweetness, and for his calm, peaceful entrance into eter- 
nal joy and service. ** Perhaps to-morrow I shall touch the 
hem of his garment,” said our dying brother. He touched 
and lives forever, above the power of sickness or distress. 
All sympathize with Dr. Leonard Bacon in the sorrow of his 
old age. 


The Congregational General Association held its annuay 
session at Littleton from the llth to the l4th. Prof. E. D. 
Sanborn, of Dartmouth College, delivered the historical ser- 
mon. Rey. Dr, Bouton was elected Chairman. The narrative 


of the state of religion, by Rev. 8. J. Gerould, contained re- 
ports of a large number of revivals and 1300 additions to the 
churches. A discussion was held on “Conformity to the 
World,” and the claims of the Society to aid superannuated 
ministers and widows of ministers was presented by Dr. 
Bouton. A contribution of over one hundred dollars was 
taken up for this cause. Resolutions were unanimously 
passed strongly commending the temperance reform move- 
ment throughout the State as a work greatly promotive of 
the interests of religion and morals; recommending the un- 
fermented fruit of the vine forsacramental use; and exhort- 
ing Christians to continue their support of this work, Rev. 
Cyrus Richardson preached the communion sermon. The 
subjects ** How Sball a More General Observance of the Sab- 
bath be Secured ?’’ and **The Place and [Importance of the 
Sunday-school Work in the Church,’’ were ably presented 
and discussed by the Association. The N. H. Home Mission- 
ary Society celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary. Rev. 
Geo, Spalding, of Dover, delivered a historical discourse and 
Rey. Mr. Greeley the annual report. 

—Rey. G. P. Gilman resigns his pastorate at Watertown, Ct. 

—Mr. Peter Scoville, father of Rey. Samuel Scoville, of 
Norwich, N. Y., died in North Cornwall, Conn., Sept. 21st, 
aged seventy-five years. 

~Rev. Edward A. Rand declines, for financial reasons, te 
withdraw bis resignation of the pastorate of the E Street 
Congregational Church, South Boston. 

—Revy. A. J. Bray, of Manchester, England, has accepted 
the call of Zion Church, Montreal, the leading Congregational 
Church of Canada, and will assume its charge next month. 

—To the regret of his congregation, Rev. Henry L. Hubbell 
is compelled, on account of ili health, to resign his post at 
Ann Arbor, Mich., after occupying it for nearly eight years. 

—Mr. Daniel D. Dodge, long connected with a school for 
colored children at Wilmington, N. C., was ordained to the 
ministry at Nashua, N. H., on the Ivth inst. He has devoted 
himself to evangelistic labor among the colored people of 
the South. 

—Two very interesting historical sketches of churches 
reach us this week—one, of the First Congregational Church, 
Danbury, Conn., delivered as a sermon by its pastor, Rev. 
Joel J. Hough, and the other, of the Church in Winthrop, 
Me., by Rev. Thomas M. Lord, a former member of the So- 
ciety. 

—At the North Brookfield, Mass., Sunday-school Conven- 
tion, on the 2ist, the principal addresses were made by Rev. 
Dr. Asa Bullard and Rev. H. M, Parsons, of Boston, the for- 
mer speaking on “On the Manner and Spirit in which we 
should Study the Bible,’ the latter on ‘ Personalizing the 
Word.” 

—Rev. Wm. W. Patton, of Chicago, was recently invited by 
a large and respectable committee of citizens to give his 
views on the Bible question before a public audience at Far- 
well Hall. He was to have made his address last Sunday 
afternoon, taking ground that the Bible should be given up 
in the schools. 

—Among the preachers in the annual course of sermons to 
be delivered before the students of Cornell University this 
year, are Chancellor Haven, of Syracuse, Rey. Dr. Wim. 
Adams and Dr. Bellows, of New York, Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, of Boston, Prof. Fisher, of Yale College, and Bishop 
Beckwith, of Georgia. 

—Rev. Wm. Alvin Bartlett has finally decided to resign the 
pulpit of Plymouth Congregational Chyrch, Chicago, to ac- 
cept the call of the Second Presbyterian Church of Indian- 
apolis, whose recent pastor, Dr. Withrow, Park Street 
Church, Boston, bas secured. Mr. Bartlett's people, though 
feeling his departure like a bereavement, follow him with 
the best wishes and prayers that he will have even a larger 
measure of success than he has had in Chicago. 

—The very fine quartette choir of Rey. Dr. Webb’s church, 
Boston, visited Philadelphia lately and gave a concert toa 
crowded audience in the Massachusetts building. By invita- 
tion they sang on the following Sunday in Rey. Dr. Beadle’s 
church (Presbyterian). Dr. Webb himself has just returned 
from a vacation trip to the Pacific Coast, an account of 
which he gave to the Boston Ministers’ Meeting on the 18th. 
He described, in particular, his visit to the Nevada mines, in 
praise of which he had more to say than of the moral and 
religious toye of a considerable part of the population in 
that State. , 

—Among a number of Massachusetts items at hand we note 
that Rev. David Eastman died at New Salem on the 12th. 
The North Church, Lyme, lately observed the first anniver- 
sary of the settlement of their pastor, Rev. James L. Hill, by 
asocial gathering. Rev. Williain Gordon, of the Greenfield 
Methodist Church, has just completed a term of 42 years of 
constant ministerial work in the New England Conference. 
He has been absent from his pulpit but a dozen Sundays in 
all that time on account of sickness, nor has he ever taken a 
vacation. Rev. W. C. Wood resigns his pastorate at Wen- 
bam, and is warmly commended to the churches by the 
council dismissing him. 





The Y. M.C. A. of Richmond, Va., is meeting with marked 
success in the ass meetings recently organized. 

Rochester, Minn., sends very encouraging reports. The 
association there entered its new rooms recently, and is ac- 
tively engaged in conducting outdoor meetings, Bible classes 
and Bible readings, all of which are well attended. 

Y. M. C. Associations have been organized at Nazareth, 
Damascus and Zahleh, Syria. Beyrout is fortunate in the 
possession of a hard-working Y. M. C. A. 

The Association at Goshen, New York, has been reorgan- 
ized. Mr. C. E. Millspaugh was elected President, and a 
young men’s meeting conducted by the association is meeting 
with great success. 

Rey. Dr. Herrick Johnson, of Auburn Seminary, will read 
an essay before the next New York State Convention on As- 
sociation Bible classes. Rey. 8S. A. Taggart is also expected 
to address the assembly. 

The Railroad Branch of the Y. M.C. A. at Cleveland, Ohio, 
gives an interesting table of statistics of the work done dur- 
ing the month of August. 1,642 readers were in attendance at 
the reading-room ; 2,711 attended the services ; 2,000 magazines, 
tracts and papers were donated; 2,175 of the same were dis- 
tributed ; 17 visits were made to the sick and injured, and 44 
personal conversations held with men, besides much more 
good work accomplished, 
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MONDAY, SEPT. 18. 
Sunday’s storm, lith, reported to have done 
considerable damage along our entire coast 
to shipping, docks, roads, bridges and crops. 
At Cape May wind blew at the rate of 70 miles 
per hour.——Prof. Huxley delivers in New 
York his first lecture on Evolution, noting the 
comparative value of evidence in its favor.— 
Prof. Chas. Davies, the eminent mathemati- 
cian, died at Fishkill Landing, N. Y., Sept. 17, 
aged 78.—Prof.'Snell, of Amherst, died on the 
18th.—~-A small party of Sioux, engaged in 
the Custer fight, surrender to Gen, Crook.— 
More negro disturbances in South Carolina. 
— Neutral policy of British government in 
the Servian war denounced by large meeting 
in London.——No fighting of importance in 
Servia. 





TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 

Lyman Trumbull, of Illinois. joins the De- 
mocracy.—— Brisk sales in fall trade in New 
York. Large number of buyers in the city. 
Confidence gaining.——Yellow fever contin- 
ues in Savannah. Appeal and contributions 
made in New York for the sufferers.——Rus- 
sia dissatisfied with Turkey’s peace proposi- 
tions reported last week.——Extent of the 
Turkish atrocities in Bulgaria confirmed by 
British Secretary of Legation, Mr. Baring.—— 
Campaign in Indiana and Ohio increases in 
spirit. Remarkably quiet elsewhere, except 
in South Carolina. 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 20. 

The National Convention of Boys in Blue at 
Indianapolis, attended by over 10,000 veterans. 
Three camps were pitched in the city for 
their accommodation. Enthusiastic meetings 
were held, with speeches by Mr. Morton and 
Gens. Logan, Hartranft, Burnside, Noyes and 
others. The gathering was unanimous for 
Hayes and Wheeler.—Bond Street Savings 
Bank, N. Y., closes: assets said to cover de- 
posits. Judge Sinnott, of New York, makes 
explanation of Gov. Tilden’s income, saying 
that several published items respecting it are 
wholly untrue. From the $110,000 he is said to 
have received in 1862, Judge Sinnott claims 
that $84,000 must be deducted.— Turks burn 
Saitchar in Servia. Servians show disposition 
to keep on fighting. 

THURSDAY, SEPT. 21. 

American rifle team beats the Irish in a spe- 
cial match by 11 points.—-Great crowd at 
Philadelphia Exhibition, it being New York 
day. Vistors number 123,000..—Senator Bout- 
well addresses New York City Republicans. 
——The three Northfield, Minn., bank robbers 
hunted down and captured on the prairie ; one 
killed. Explosion at Hell Gate fixed for 
Sunday, Sept. 24, at 2:50p. mM. Gen. Newton 
says “sheer necessity’? requires that this 
should be the day. Wednesday was the origi- 
nal date fixed 








FRIDAY, SEPT. 22. 

Thirty persons injured by railroad accident 
on Pan Handle route near Columbus, O. ; four 
killed. Train thrown down a high embank 
ment.—Oregon Legislature elects Gov. L. 
Grover, Democrat, to U. 8. Senate.——Wil- 
liams College Boat Club, at the request of 
Dartmouth, votes in favor of an association 
of New England college clubs, and to send a 
crew toits regatta.—Prof. Huxley delivers 
third and last lecture on Evolution, giving 
demonstrative evidence in its favor, chiefly as 
seen in the history of the horse; is warmly 
applauded. Leaves for England on the 25d. 
——Prince Milan declared Royal Dictator by 
his troops. 

SATURDAY, SEPT. 25. 

England proposes peace conditions for Tur- 
key and Servia as fo'lows: Unconditional 
armistice; the status quo ante bellum to be 
maintained as regards Serviaand Montenegro, 
with an extension of territory for the latter; 
liberal provision for local autonomy in Bos- 
nia, Herzegovina and Bulgaria. Turks violate 
the truce.——Revolution in Mexico under 
Porfirio Diaz making pregress.——Gen. Crook 
is to have a reinforcement of fresh troops and 
will keep pushing after Indians wherever he 
can find them. 

SUNDAY, SEepr. 24. 

Explosion of the Hell Gate mine completely 

successful. No damage reported. 





CENTENNIAL BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 


A. S. BARNES & CO. 


Barnes’ Centenary History. 


Superbly illustrated. One vol., octavo. $6.00. 


“Principles and Acts” 


of the American Revolution. By H. Niles (of 
Ni ee $3.00. 


Lives of the Signers 


of the Declaration . | a saa $1.50, 


Democracy i in America. 


By Alexis de Tocqueville. One vol., 8v0. $3.00. 





tC?” Aoents wanted to sell the above. 
111 and 113 William Street, New York. 





Financial. 


From Monday, Sept. 18, to Saturday, 
Sept. 23. 


The Financial Outlook.—There has been but 
little change during the week in the financial 
situation. Business continues to improve, though 
too slowly to justify any one in purchasing or 
manufacturing with more than usual energy, The 
rush to the Centennial Exhibition has been par- 
ticipated in by many Western and Southern deal- 
ers who have heretofore purchased inthe Western 
cities, but who bave this fall made some bills in 
the East; it is unnecessary to say that the im- 
provement of New York trade from this cause 
proves only a shiftingiof base_of supplies—not a 
greater general activity. The new 4% per cent 
loan has found its way into the market, selling as 
per quotations below: it is worthy of note that 
these figures are better than those onthe new 5 
per cent gold loan of the City of Boston, which 
brought but one-sixteenth more than I1l. State 
and railway bonds have improved somewhat, par- 
ticular'y those of N.J.Central. The Stock mar- 
ket is more quiet, but fully as unsafe for investors 

Financial Quotations—Gold.— 

Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 








Sept. 18, Sept. 20. Sept. 23. 
Gold (highest) ..... SDD.  cccccacs TIM ccccceee TIE 
Legal Tenders..... DOG .cccccce WL cccce eee 90.80 


Government Bonda.— 
(Most of these figures indicate offers made, instead 






















of sales.) 

Sixes, 1881, r........ TU cenesees TM asics. BE 
Sixes, 1881.¢ ....... 118% ........ 18% .... 118% 
SOR, BAER. Bicccssccse 112% —— a 118% 
GOR, BOGE, C..0.0c 0000 11256 .cccocee 112% 113% 
5-20, 1865, 18x 113% 
5-20, 1865, - 113%. 113% 
5-20), 1867, oo. BIGM .. 116% 
5-20, 1867, o OM 1 
5-20, 1868, 118% . 118% 
5-20, 1868, 118% .. 118% 
10-40. r.... . 115 mW5% 
10-40, ¢ » TERE Siccases 116 
Fives, 1881, r........ 15% .. 115 
Fives, '881. c. ow: BOM 0 115% 
4s, 1891, r. ai 111% 1ll\ 
OIGE, Felis Gascccccce i Geseenet Se aenceeee 
Currency sixes. ... 126% 7 


Foreign Exchange.— 
days. 8 day’ 


60 day ays. 
London prime bankers, 4.824% @4.83 4.84@4.34% 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending Sept. 23, 1876. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week, 42,002 pkgs. Fx- 
ports, 11,958 pkgs. The market is steady and firm, 
and 1 to 2 cents higher for fancy selections of fall 
creamery make, with sales of the tip end kind of 
such fine quality selections at 37 cts.. and of good 
to fine fresh fall dairy make at 33 and 35 cts. Itis 
too early yet to note the sale of any state dairies 
entire. Sales of each have been made through 
the country principally at %0 cts. here. State firkins 
of summer make are selling here at 28 and 30 cts., 
but the demand is principally for fresh make, and 
any summer butter is dull and slow sale, and more 
or less of it accumulated in cellars. We hear of 
several lots of common State butter, to the extent 
perhaps of of 500 or 660 pekgs., that holders would 
be glad to take 25 cts. for; and also have to note 
sales of say 150 pekgs. of poor odds and ends of 
State at 18 and 2cts. The exports are about one- 
third less than last week, and about seven-eighths 
of it Western make. This Western butter has 
been averaging better quality than formerly, and 
there have been export sales of it up to 26 cts. for 
the top. In this state probably there is now a 
greater proportion of butter back than last year. 
Dairymen are holding firmly, and are generally 
expecting “ull present prices, if not an advance. 
The crop prospects for the last month have ma- 
terially improved, there having been frequent 
steady warm rains all over the state, followed by 
mild temperature. The grass has become well 
macted and the flow of milk increased, and unless 
there shall be early sharp frosts there will be 
at least a good average fall make. On the whole 
the market closes with not as much snap and 
activity as last week, but with good localand home 
demand, and prospects of an active fall trade. 
The population of the country is pretty actively 
in motion to and from the Centennial, and taking 
in the side shows en route. Towns and cities are 
quite full ot travelers, making more or less dis- 
bursements. The spirit of the people generally 
seems to be towards a revival of business, and 
altogether there would seem to be no probability 
of any present dullness, unless prices are made 
to fit a little too tight. We quote: Finest Orange 
Co. or fancy creamery butter, 35@37c.; good to fine 
near-by fresh tubs or pails, 33@35¢; good to fine 
State firkins, 28@32c.; Northern N. ¥Y. Welsh per 
ice car, 4@28e.; Prime fresh make, Western dairy 
packed, 24@26c.; Western butter, good to prime, 
lko24e. 

Cheese.—Receipts for th week, 66,150 boxes. 
Exports, 38,916 boxes. Gold 110. Cable 55s. Trans- 
actions in cheese have ruled light during the 
week, and the market closes heavy and unsettled. 
Sales have been made of good lines August make 
at 11@11 ets., and our outside price is only ob- 
tained in a limited way for the Sept. cheese of 
favorite factories. We quote: State factory, 
all cream choice, 114@12c.; State factory, fair to 
good, 9%@10X%c.; State faetory, partly skimmed, 
i@8ec.; skimmed cheese and damaged stock, l@5e. 

Eggs.—The demand has been good for fresh 
stock since our last, and good marks have sold 
steadily at better prices. We quote: State and 
Jersey in bbls.,24c.; Western and Canada, 21@22c. 

Beans.— The transactionsare all in the old crop 
at advanced prices. Marrows especially are fever- 
ish and high. We quote: Mediums, $1.10 and $1.25 
per bushel; Marrows, $1.60 and $1.9 per bushel. 

Hops are strong under short crop advices both 
here and abroad. We quote : Crop of 1875, 18@22e. 
crop of 1876, 2@35e. 


Beeswax.—Fair demand at %0 and 32 cts. 
Tallow in good demand at 8 and 8 cts. per ib. 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORK 


Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc... on Commis- 
sion. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns a8 soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 
NEW YORK. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale,” Catskill 
Mountain and other creameries. 


FISK & HATCH, 


Bankers, 





No. 5 Nassau Street, New York. 





We give particular attention to DIRECT DEALs 
INGS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS AT CURRENT MAR- 
KET RATES, and are prepared, at all times, to buy 
or sell in large or small amounts, to suit all classe- 
of investors. Orders by mail or telegraph will 
receive cureful attention. 

We shall be pleased to furnish information in 
reference to all matters connected with invest- 
ments in Government Bonds. 

We also buy and sell GOLD and GOLD COUPONS, 
COLLECT DIVIDENDS and TOWN, COUNTY and 
STATE COUPONS, &C.,and buy and sell oN CoM- 
MISSION, all MARKETABLE STOCKS AND BONDs. 

In our BANKING DEPARTMENT we receive de- 

osits and remittances subject to draft, and allow 
nterest, to be credited monthly, on balances aver- 
aging, for the month, from 1.000 to $5,000, at the 
rate of three per cent. per annum, and on balances 
averaging over $5,000, at the rate of four per cent. 


FISK & HATCH. 
This being the season when ladies talk about 
getting their Fall Bonnets and Hats, and where 
to buy them, we take pleasure in calling atten- 
tion to our stock, and soliciting an examination. 
Our Bonnets are trimmed with the richest kind of 
materials.,and at such moderate pricesasto justify 


our adopting the motto :— 
QUALITY, STYLE AND CHEAPNESS. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, 


Between 18th and 20th Sts., NEw YORK. 











FOR 
Singing Classes and Conventions. | ~™ 
A great improvement upon all of Mr. Palmer's 


former works, containing new ideas through-ut. 
Every page sparkling with 


New and Beautiful Music. 


“THE SONG HERALD” 


Is the louttimnate successor of “SONG KING” 
and * SONG QUEEN,” which have had a com- 
bined sale a over 


350,000 COPTES! 
All Other Similar Works are but Imitations. 


Price $7.50 per dozen; Single Copy sent 
Fo receipt of 75 cents. Specimen pages 
ree. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Songs for the People |! 


“Gospel Hymns 
and Sacred Songs” 


used exclusively at the religious services held by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey. 


Price, in Board Covers, $30 per 100; 35 cts. 
each by Mail. Price, Words only, $5 
per 100; G cts, each by Mail. 











““Winnowed Hymns.” 


The most popular collection for devotional exer- 
cises ever issued, (except the “ MOODY AND SAN- 
KEY SONG Book.”’) 

Price, in Board Covers, $25 per 100; 30 cts. 
each by Mail. 


“Brightest and Best.” 


Entirely new and sterling songs for the Sunday- 
School 
By LOWRY and DOANE, 


This work should be used in every Sunday- 
School in the land. Those who have adopted it are 
delighted with it. It is constantly increasing in 
popularity. 

Price, in Board Covers, 830 per 100; 
each by Mail. 


35 cts, 





t®™ The above and all of our other Publications are 
sold by Booksellers and Music Dealers everywhere. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. 9th St., New York. 


91 Washington Street, Ch hica AZO. 
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~ ESTIMATES SEND FOR om 
FURNISHED FREE. MANVAL,- 





Henry Ward Beecher’s Works. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 12mo. Complete Sets or 
separate vols. Send for Catalogue. J. B. FORD 
& CO., 77 Park Place, N. Y. 


For th INVALID and 


A pleasant and most nourishing 
article of diet, combining the 
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E, FOUGERA & CO, 
Gen. Agents, 
30 North William St., New Yorke 


CONVALESCENT 


For sale by 
Druggists 
and Grocers. 








AGENTS WANTED. _ 


\ ’ ANTED.—Competent and responsible Sub- 
scription Agents to introduce KIDDLE and 
SCHEM’S Cyclopedia of Education, a national work 
of the greatest value not only to all connected 
with schools but also tothe better class of book 
buyers. Preference given to settled teachers and 
persons connected with the educational interests 
of the section in which they reside. Address E. 
¥ — Publisher, 22 and 24 Frankfort St., New 
or 








“COD | | Our Home”. 
jis the name of the most elegant 

BLESS French oi] motto Chromo ever is- 
sued. The motto is surrounded by 


one of the most exquisite and richly colored 
wreaths of beautiful flowers on dark background, 
and is perfect in all its details. Itis1Ixl5. We 
send this motto chromo and the BOSTON WEFK- 
LY GLOBE, a large eight-page family, story and 
news paper, with agricultural, chess, puzzie, house- 
hold and all popular departments, three months, 
for only (0 cents. Chromo and paper, six months, 
for only #1. GLOBE PUB. CO., 238 Washington 
St.. Boston. Can refer to publishers of this paper. 
Agents wanted. 


BOOK AGENTS !! 500,000 "rent 


MY SUMMER IN THE GARDEN,’ * by Chas. D War- 
ner, and ev ey one of them is ready to buy Ris new 
book," MY WINTER ON THE NILE.” No book 
was ever fu. warmly praised by the press, or 
ever received more “God bless you's” than this. 
An agent in every — is wanted. Can make 
from $5 to $20 per day. Information sent free. 
Address, AMERICAN PUBLISHING CO., Hart- 
ford, Conn., Chicago, Ii., or Cinc:nnati, Ohio. 








Ww ATCHES free to Agents. Stationery 
nn kages $10 ahundred, Novelties, &c., 
Write at once. EMPIRE NOVELTY Co., 

__ 309 Broadway, N N.Y 


made by ONE agent in 57 days. B new 
articles, samples free. Address 
C. M. LININGTON, Cuic AGO. 


) NEW W HOUSEHOL D ARTICLES pay 
paente better than an ything oe te ress 
E. BROW N &CO., , Cincinnati, 


$250 a month. Agents wanted, male or female, 
for the best selling articles. 6.000 sold 
inoneday. Address LAPHAM M¥G.CO., . Marion, 0. 
TVEAS.—The choicest in the world— —smporsers’ 
prices— Largest ae in America— 
article—pleases everybody—Trade po 
creasing—Agents wanted everywhere—vest in- 
ducements—don’t waste time—send for Circular to 
ROB’T WELLS, 43 Vesey St.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1287. 


double their money sellin , an Dr. 
Chase’s Improved ($2) ceipt 
Book.’ Address Dr.Chase’s Print- 
ting House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


$55 TO $77 a Week to Agents. Samples 
FREE. P. O. Vickery, Augusta, Maine. 


LA DIES can make $5 a day in their own City or 
Town. Address Ellis Mtg. Co 04M Walthem, Muss. 











D ver to travel and sell goods to 

Bp No peddling. 880 a 

TED « hotel and traveling expenses 

pee. MONITOR MANUFACTURING Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
BAct T ANTED. for the new 
gt SoM, ham Young's 


ELIZA Wite,No. 19. sitive.’ Dusting 
YOUNG. o! mar, & Co-» Ohoy Bichonsedy Va, 


$10 aday. @mployment ForRall. 7-shot Revolv- 
er. $5.00. Catalogues free. Felton & Co., N.Y » 4 


Centennial Book of Biography 


of the great men of the 
First 100 Years of our Independence. 
The glory of America is her great men. Every- 
body wants to read their lives at this Centennial 
season. AGENTS WANTED. Agents selling 
histories should sell this bouk also. Everybody 
buysit. The greatest Success of — ane. Send 
for cireular. ZIBGLER 
518 Arch St., Philadelphia, | Pa. 
7 > % a day sure made by Agents acting 
10 & 2 our Chromos, Crayons, Picture an 
Chromo Cards. 1:25 samples, worth 
5, sent, postpaid, for S45 Cents. Illustrated Cat 
alogue tree, J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, BOSTON 
(Established 1830.] 











CA Pp Serna, TILDEN: and HAYES, 22x 
Sample copy, oy mail, 50 centa. 
aarge Discounts to Agents. J.H. BU FEOR Py s Sons, BOSTON, 





If you want the best selling ar- 
ticle in the world, and a solid 
gold patent-lever watch, free of 


cost, mete, at onge to J. BRIDE & CO., 767 Broad- 
way, New Y y ork 
$200 amonth. Outfit worth $1 free to Agents 

Excelsior Mfg. Co., 151 Mich. Av., Chicago 


STATIONERY PACKAGY. 

The only compiere 
package ix the market 
contains |5 sheets pa 
per, 15 enve lupes. ren 


cil, bony ener F ageype pen, package of Ink Powder sufficient 
oo make a bottle of jet black ink in one second, 50 valuable 
receipts, and gent’s elegant combination set, alee ve buttons, 
studs and collar button to match. Sample package, 25 cent 

5 packages with assorted jewe Ivy, #1; 12 packages, $2. Send 
for sample dozen and ¢ onfidential termes to agents 


F, StovKman, 27 Bond St., New York 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XIV., No. 13. 
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HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 
By Mrs. 
YTNDER this heading an article from ‘The 
Spectator” was sent to us some days since 
by a friend, as it contained some ideas that 
seemed suggestive of matter for ‘*The House- 
hold.” 

We like many parts of the article from ‘* The 
Spectator,” and would gladly give it entire, but 
san note only here and there a sentence. In 
speaking of the choice of a life companion we find 
this sentence : 

“There are two broad rules worth teaching, because they 
bave some chance of béing believed, and they are these. Let 
the woman’s first requisite be a man whose home will be to 


hima rest, and the man’s first object be a woman who can 
restful.”’ 








HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


make home 

This we subscribe to; but the writer should not 
have stopped there. Like most that is written on 
this subject, he makes the husband's ease and 
comfort the most prominent thing to be considered 
—‘*a man to whom home will be a rest” and ‘‘a 
woman who can make home restful.” 

A true loving woman needs no instruction in 
this particular. She naturally endeavors to insure, 
by every means in her power, the peace and rest of 
her husband, and will use all her skill to gather 
about her kingdom every possible attraction to 
enable him to find it there. But has the wife no 
claim on her husband by which he shall feel that 
he is equally pledged to secure peace and rest for 
her? 

Again : 

“Tt is the man with many interests, with engrossing occu- 
pations, with plenty of people to fight, who is the really 
domestic man—who enjoys home, who is tempted to make a 
friend of his wife, who relishes prattle, who feels in the 
small circle where nobody is above him and nobody unsym- 
pathetic with him as if he were in a heaven of ease and 
reparation.” 

All very well as far as it goes. This is what 
home should be to every husband ; but how about 
the ‘** heaven of ease and reparation” for the wife ? 

We know that usually the husband is the 
‘* bread-winner,” to whose earnest labor, either 
intellectually or manually, the family look for 
necessities or luxuries; but although his work may 
be the most remunerative in dollars and cents, are 
his labors any more wearing and perplexing than 
his wife’s? Would he willingly change places? 
Let the wife go to the law office or conduct a case 
in court, go asa physician among the sick, a pastor 
or preacher before the great congregation, a sales- 
man in a store, a president or cashier in a bank, a 
mechanic in the shop, a laborer on the farm. 
Then let the husband supervise and direct the 
household, be harassed with poor servants, know- 
ing that when things go awry it will be attributed 
to want of care or lack of patience with their in- 
coupetency or willfulness; let him night after 
night hush and soothe and care for the fledglings 
that year by year fill the nest; let him wash and 
iron, bake and sew, and perform all the labors be- 
longing to the position, in addition to the unceas- 
ing care and watch over these little ones. 

How long would he be content? How soon beg 
to return to his legitimate labor? Which would 
tire the soonest ? In this suppositious change we 
have not taken into account the inevitable physi- 
cal weaknesses and sufferings which a woman 


must endure, aside from her daily cares and 
labors, of which men ean know nothing, for- 


tunately, and can alleviate only by gentleness and 
tender love. 

One more extract: ‘As we should say to women 
who wish for domestic happiness, never marry a 
lounger, or a pleasure seeker, so we should say to 
men with the same yearning, never marry a fool 
of any sort or kind. There is no burden on earth 
like a foolish woman tied to a competent man; 
unable to be his sweetheart, because she cannot 
help dreading him; unable to be his confidant, 
because she cannot understand him ; unable to be 
his friend, because she cannot sympathize even 
with his ordinary thoughts. . . . Noamountof 
that household capacity which men so absurdly 
overrate, as if any able woman could not learn to 
manage a household in three months, can compen- 
sate for the absence of clear thought, quick com- 
prehension, ability to follow and credit or dis- 
credit a statement of fact, competent to under- 
stand what the husband is. This is the rock on 
which thousands of the marrying men of this city 
split.” Yes. And are not many an equal number 
of our young women shipwrecked on that same 
rock ? 

“As if any able woman could not learn to man- 





” 


age a household in three months!” It must be a 
wonderfully able man who could learn to do it, in 
allits details, in three years. All of this quotation, 
but the last wild mistake, we can fully endorse. 
We only desire that the same rules may be made 
applicable to both the parties ; we only crave wnity 
between husband and wife, that the rules for 
governing their lives, bound together as they are 
and must be by the marriage covenant, should be 
united. We have no battle to wage about 
man’s supremacy or ‘* woman's rights.” We only 
claim that they should be equal, laboring together 
for one purpose, the welfare of each, the upbuild- 
ing of their house, working together in spirit, 
though each doing that part best adapted to the 
abilities given. We long to see each governed by 
the law of kindness, to see the respect and cour- 
tesies that are bestowed on strangers and ac- 
quaintances blossom into riper and more tender 
respect and attention when shown to each other. 

We see with much pain how frequently a hus- 
band or wife is quick-sighted to see faults or mis- 
takes in one another which would not be noticed 
in a friend or acquaintance. This ought not soto 
be. Those who are to walk through life together 
should be slow to find faults, quick to see and 
recognize a deed well done, however simple, for 
love’s sake, and also for the good such examples 
‘an do the yeung under their care who are so 
easily influenced, and that there may be no heart- 
ache and bitter repentance for their ‘‘ reaping by 
and by.” 


also 


“ We vex ‘our own’ 
With look and tone 
We may never take back again. 
We have careful words for the stranger, 
And smiles for the transient guest, 
But oft for ‘our own’ 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love ‘our own’ the best. 
Ah, lips with the curse impatient! 
Ah, brow, with the look of scorn! 
’Twere a cruel fate 
Were tbe night too late 
To undo the work of the morn.”’ 


RECEIPTS. 
VELVET CREAM. 

One quart whipped cream, three-quarters of a 
box gelatine dissolved in a scant half pint of wa- 
ter. When dissolved, strain into the cream ; then 
add the whites of four eggs beaten very stiff— 
sweeten; flavor to taste, and pour into a mould or 
dish. Set on the ice till stiffened, and then turn 
out, 

MATRIMONY. 
are and cut into small pieces two dozen fine 
peaches; cover them with sugar and let them 
stand three or four hours. Then beat them into 
one quart sweetened cream, or custard, and freeze. 
GRAHAM GEMS. 

One quart milk and two even cups of Graham 
flour. Beat together so as to be smooth and free 
of lumps; then turn in well buttered and very hot 
“gem irons,” and bake in a quick oven. Made 
in this way, they are very light, tender, and sweet, 
needing no soda or salt. If made any stiffer, they 
will not be light. 


The Vite Folks. 





JOHNNY GRAY’S PERFECT DAY. 

T OHNNY GRAY and five other little boys went 
ey regularly every Sunday morning to Sunday- 
school. A hard rain was nothing to them, for 
they and the teacher were great friends, and 
somehow or other it always happened that they 
had a good time together. She talked with them 
just as if she were a little boy herself, only like 
one a little larger and wiser than they, and they 
were never afraid to ask questions. Sometimes 
she took a text and preached a little sermon, as 
she ealled it. This always seemed to please, for 
whenever she began, ‘‘ Now I have a little sermon 
for you,” they pulled up their chairs a little closer 
and began to listen with all their might. 

One morning she began: ‘* My text is, ‘Be ye 
also perfect, even as your Father which isin heaven 
is perfect’ ;” whereupon they all exelaimed, ‘Oh! 
we can’t be perfect,” and looked rather sober 

The reason they looked sober was that 





about it. 
several thought at once of the number of times 
they talked at school after promising not to, and 
really thinking they would not. Johnny remem- 
bered the day before, when he got cross and 
shook the baby because the little thing would 
ery when he was taking care of her. Another 
little fellow thought of the verse he had forgotten 
to learn, although he had said he would be sure 
to do it. So no wonder they looked discouraged 





and thought they could not be perfect if they did 
trv. 

Then the teacher went on explaining what it 
meant. ‘‘It means,” she said, ‘‘we must aim 
high, and never stop trying; and every time we 
make an effort we get a little nearer perfection, 
although we shall probably never reach that high 
mark, even if we try every day and live to be 
eighty years old.” 

That made them open their eyes wide with sur- 
prise, and Johnny said: ‘‘Oh, I think if people 
really did try every day for even forty years they 
ought to be perfect; but I think it’s too hard to 
keep on trying so long.” 

‘* No,” said the teacher; ‘‘ we might think some- 
time, as we look back over a day, that it wasa 
pretty good one; for instance, you might think, 
‘Well, I helped that little boy at school with his 
lesson, I didn’t talk when the teacher was not 
looking, and I have not even felt cross all day, so 
I've had a day about perfect’: but if God was 
talking with you he would show you places where 
you might have been ever so much better. It is 
just like this: A little girl I know, named Katy, 
went to drawing-school, and was taking a great 
deal of pains copying a pretty vase. Instead of 
hurrying it up in one day, as she often did with 
her pictures, she spent nearly a week on it, and 
shaded it with all the eare she could. Now, when- 
ever any little boy or girl drew anything that 
the teacher thought very good indeed, he hung it 
up on the wall, so everybody in the school could see 
it. So when Katy’s picture was finished, and the 
teacher came around to look at it, she felt very 
happy, and thought, ‘ Now surely it will be hung 
up on the wall.’ But the teacher looked at ita 
few minutes without saying anything, which 
made Katy feel very uneasy, and she gave a sly 
glance at him. At last he said, ‘ Well, it is a little 
too wide at the top, and a little too narrow at the 
bottom.’ 

“*Then,’ said Katy, ‘you don’t think it’s a 
good picture.’ 

‘**No, itis not first class; but you will do bet- 
ter next time.’ 

‘**Poor Katy could hardly keep from erying, but 
she would not let the teacher see how badly she 
felt, and she made up her mind to take more 
pains next time and not to have the same faults 
again. 

‘*Now, just as the drawing teacher knew more 
than Katy about pictures, and could show her 
faults when she thought it splendid, so God knows 
more about being good than we do, and can show 
us how we did not come up to the mark when we 
thought we did. But he doesn’t want to discour- 
age us, so he says he will help us and forgive us 
every time we make a mistake, but that we must 
keep on ¢rying for a perfect day.” 

Now Johnny was like Peter, one of Christ’s dis- 
ciples ; he was always speaking up in a hurry, and 
he exclaimed : 

‘*Oh! I know how tospend a perfect day. Sleep 
all day, and then you won't do anything wrong.” 

‘* But,” said the teacher, ‘being perfect means 
much more than not doing anything wrong, it 
means doing good deeds besides, and it might be 
your duty to be up and doing something kind for 
some one that day.” 

‘** But,” said Johnny, ‘‘suppose I slept all day 
because I was sick.” 

‘* Well, even then, it would depend on how you 
got sick. Of course, if it happened in a way you 
could not help it would not be your fault. But if 
you got sick by going out and getting your feet 
wet, when your mother told you to stay in the 
house, it would be wrong for you to be sick.” 

Now Willy Sands, who was the most quiet little 
boy in the class, and rarely ever spoke, seemed to 
be struck with this idea, and he turned round to 
Johnny and said, with a twinkle in his eye, 
‘““That’s so!” At the same time he gave a little 
nod with his head, as much as to say, ‘‘ Now 
you've got it.” 

So all the class seemed to feel that after all 
Johnny had not shown them a short, easy road 
to a perfect day, and they were ready to listen 
again while the teacher went on telling this little 
anecdote : 

‘‘A little girl, two years old, was out walking 
with her nurse Sarah one afternoon, and did not 
return until quite late. As the gas was not lit 
when they went into the house she could not see 
plainly, so she turned to her nurse and said, ‘Oh! 
Sarah, take the dark out of my eyes.’ 

‘So we must pray to God to take the dark out 
of our eyes, that we may see how to grow better 
and better every day. 

“Once there was a good man who tried very 
hard to do right, and he thought it would be well 
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to keep an account of every day as it passed, and 
what do you think he said? Why, he said the 
days on which no good things were done were 
lost days, and he said this in some pretty lines 
that I want you all to learn by heart, as they will 
help you a little on the way to being perfect.” 

Then the teacher handed each one a piece of 
paper on which was written the verse, which they 
promised surely to learn for the next Sunday. 
The lines were : 


“Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Sees from thy hand no worthy action done.” 





MARIE AND ADELE IN TOURS. 
By Epytru Kirkwoop. 


N ARIE and Adele were two little American 

girls, but they lived in Tours. They used 
to have pretty good times there, notwithstanding 
the constant attendance of their governess and 
the daily lessons ; for, after all, the tasks were in- 
teresting, thanks to Mademoiselle’s kind tact, and 
at about four o’clock on the cold afternoons the 
books were put away. Then the wood in the deep 
fire-place was settled with the tongs, and large pine- 
cones thrown on to make a blaze. Mademoiselle 
touched her guitar and they sang ‘‘Cadet Roussel,” 
“Qui passe par la route si tard 2?” or some other 
song. Sometimes they told fairy tales or sweet 
old legends, but they always began with a song. 

{ven the most delightful things, however, become 
fatiguing if repeated too often, and so it happened 
one evening that the pine cones did not blaze so 
well as usual, and the songs were not so spir- 
ited. 

Mademoiselle said to herself : ‘‘ This will not do. 
The dears need a little change. Come! Set us 
see what we can devise.” And aloud she added: 
‘* Dear children, let us buy some cards for games.” 

‘*Not enough money in the Treasury,” answer- 
ed Marie, opening a little box and peeping in. 
**Only,—let me see—four—five—six sous! We 
can’t do much with that.” 

‘Then we must make,the money,” said Madem- 
oiselle, brightly. 

‘But how ?” cried Marie. 

And, ‘*‘ How?” echoed Adele, forgetting to yawn, 
as she had thought of doing a moment before. 

‘“‘T have many ends of ribbon and some pretty 
bits of lace,” replied Mademoiselle. ‘‘And_ per- 
haps Madame your mamma, and Mesdemoiselles 
your sisters, may have some scraps left from even- 
ing toilettes out of which we could make, oh! 
beautiful things. And then you could, in a cos- 
tume of course, take these things to the drawing- 
room. No doubt Madame and the young ladies 
would buy of you. It might even arrive that 
Monsieur your brother would avail himself of a 
cravat if it were made with skill and taste.” 

“Charming!” cried Marie; ‘let us begin to- 
night !” 

‘“*T have a pretty ribbon,” said Adele; ‘* what 
will that make? Let me run to fiud it, chcre 
Mademoiselle ; may I ?” 

‘*Surely, surely, get it and we will make it into 
something fine. As for me, I go to search up my 
treasures ; but first I shall ring for Lydie to bring 
in the lamp.” 

‘*T too will bring some pretty threads of sewing 
silk. Helene gave them to me for card-work,” said 
Marie. ; 

It a few moments Mademoiselle returned with 
her hands full of bright scraps. She found Marie 
and Adele waiting impatiently with bright ex- 
pectant eyes. The soft, shaded lamp threw a clear 
light over the table, and they made a cosy, plea- 
sant picture bending over with heads together in 
close consultation as they made their selections 
and gave advice. 

‘This for Monsieur Frederic’s cravat,” said 
Mademoiselle, laying aside a rich piece of black 
gros grain. I shall make that myself, with per- 
haps a little embroidery on the ends. This colored 
card- board may be turned into pretty silk-winders. 
This bit of silk will make a little pin-cushion.” 

“And my ribbon?” said Adele, anxiously. 
‘““What of that? See, it is pink !” 

**Ah,” said Mademoiselle, reflecting a moment ; 
‘“*That will make a sorci@re.” 

“To be sure it will!” cried Adele, delighted. 

‘And you may have wy silks to fill it,” said 
Marie. 

Mademoiselle beamed upon Marie as she always 
did when pleased. ‘‘ That is generous, Madem- 
oiselle Marie. Let us to work.” 

It was hard to go back to lessons the next day, 
and four o'clock was anxiously looked for. The 
scheme was a great success, and kind Mademoiselle 
was as happy as her pupils over the pretty work. 





She had ingenuity and taste, and fashioned many 
a pfetty thing out of almost nothing. 

But of all the articles Adele’s sorciire was the 
most successful. I suppose it was called a sor- 
ceress because the threads were put in so as never 
to get tangled. Some of you may want to make 
one of these, so I will tell you how to do it. 

Take two round pieces of card-board, about two 
inches in diameter. Cover them smoothly with 
silk or ribbon of any color you fancy. Put a round 
piece of flannel between, and close with fine 
stitches exactly as you make a pocket-pin-cushion. 
Then take a ribbon, about three eighths in length 
and less than an eighth in width. Close the seam, 
gather the lower edge, and stitch it neatly to the 
flat pin-cusbion already made. Close the top with 
a drawing string of narrow ribbonto match. Put 
in single threads of sewing silk of every color and 
shade ; but be sure to put them in one by one, for 
they will not tangle if you are careful to do this. 
Now, stick the pin-cushion at the bottom all 
around with pins, and there you have a pretty 
and useful present to give to any of your friends. 
In mending gloves, for example, it is very con- 
venient to go to the sorcicre and find just the 
shade of silk required. 

A few weeks passed delightfully in these prep- 
arations and at last they were ready for the sale. 
They decided to dress as peasants. What fun it 
was, tobe sure! Mademoiselle quite outdid her- 
self in the manufacture of two tall paper caps 
trimmed with paper lace. Two of Frederic’s 
handkerchiefs were folded over their shoulders, and 
their dresses were pinned up in proper shape. 

The fancy articles were prettily arranged in two 
paste-board box covers. To these they attached 
pretty ribbons which they slipped over their 
heads. Then the box covers bung in front and 
they had their hands free to display their wares. 

Mademoiselle went before and announced to 
Madame that two young persons desired permis- 
sion to show some fancy articles which they had 
for sale, and then the little girls came in. They 
met with success which fully satisfied them. Mad- 
ame was charmed, and she instantly bought 
Adele’s sorciére and a silk-winder from Marie, 
besides other things. The grown-up sisters 
praised everything, and bought generously, and, 
as good fortune would have it, Frederic, who had 
been out, sauntered in at that very moment. 

‘What's up now?” he asked, laughing. 

Mademoiselle explained. 

** And will you buy this elegant cravat, Frederic”> 
cried Marie, ‘‘ It is,—” 

‘*Mustn’t say ‘Frederic,’” corrected Adele; ‘‘he 
is astranger for to-night. Say, ‘Monsieur.’” 

“Oh, Monsieur,” continued Marie, accepting 
the correction, ‘it is a suberb affair, and only ten 
sous! All embroidered by Mademoiselle !” 

‘*My conscience could not allow me to impose 
upon you to such a degree,” replied Frederic, gal- 
lantly, ashe examined the delicate stitching. 
‘*Such work as this ought to be paid for in the 
purest coin.” And he dropped a pretty little gold 
piece on Marie’s box-cover. 

The children forgot their ro/e for a moment and 
fairly screamed with delight. 

‘““We shall buy flowers with that when the 
spring-time comes! Sha’n’t we, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘Certainly, my infants.” 

When most of the things were gone Madame in- 
vited them to spend the rest of the evening, and 
she rang for chocolate. 

‘‘But we are peasants, mamma,” said Marie, 
demurely ; ‘‘and it wouldn’t be proper for us to 
be drinking chocolate with you in the drawing- 
room !” 

“Change the play, then,” said Madame, ‘‘ pre- 
tend it was a masquerade.” 

So they had a lovely time and sat up for a whole 
hour later than usual. 

When they went to bed they counted the money 
—of course they were too polite to do it before— 
and, would you believe it? they had enough to buy 
the games and Frederiec’s gold piece over! 





ANECDOTE OF PRINCESS VICTORIA.—There isa 
very pretty little story told by the governess of 
the Princess Victoria, and which was published 
not very long ago, of how this little girl of twelve 
summers felt when she found out quite suddenly 
that she was to be the Queen. It is in a letter ad- 
dressed to Queen Victoria herself. 

“T said to the Duchess of Kent that your Majesty ought 
to know your place in the succession. Her Royal Highness 
agreed with me, and I put the genealogical table into the his- 
torical book. When Mr. Davys [the Queen’s instructor, after- 
ward Bishop of Peterborough,] was gone, the Princess 
Victoria opened, as usual, the book again, and seeing the 
additional paper, said, ‘Il never saw that before.’ ‘lt was not 





thought necessary you should, Princess,’ I answered. ‘I see 
Iam nearer the throne than I thought.’ ‘So it is, madam,’ I 
said. After some moments the Princess resumed: ‘Now, 
many a child would boast, but they don’t know the difti- 
culty. There is much splendor, but there is more responsi- 
bility.’ The Princess having lifted up the forefinger of her 
right hand while she spoke gave me that little hand, saying, 
‘I will be good. Iunderstand now why you urged me so 
much to learn even Latin.,My cousins Augusta and Mary never 
did; but you told me Latin is the foundation of English gram- 
mar, and of alilthe elegant expressions, and I learned it as you 
wished; but I understand all better now,’ and the Princess 
gave me ber hand, repeating ‘I will be good!” 

Is not this a pretty story? Cannot you fancy 
the little girl, overawed by the great thought of 
being a queen, and understanding how wonder- 
ful it was, yet finding nothing more solemn to say 
in her simplicity (and, indeed, if she had searched 
the world for elegant expression, what could she 
have found better ?) than those dear child’s- words 
‘IT willbe good!” I think there could not be a 
more charming little historieal scene. ‘1 cried 
much on learning it,” is the note which the 
Queen’s hand writes on the margin. No doubt 
the little maiden was frightened into seriousness 
and drew her breath quick when she first knew 
what was before her—Queen! of an empire upon 
which, as we are fond of saying, ‘‘the sun never 
sets’—yet only twelve years old, a little girl in a 
white frock, with big blue eyes opening wide with 
wonder. Think how you would feel who are the 
sume age, if any thing a tenth part as wondertul 
were told to you!—Mrs. Oliphant in St. Nicholas 
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AN ENIGMA. 





In solemn woods where foot of man 
Hath ne’er essayed to tread, 

Where oak and beech and graceful elm 
Their leafy branches spread, 


We oft abide and reign supreme, 
Unseen by human eye, 

Majestic, silent, dark and grim, 
Lowly or towering high. 


Lightly we dance upon the green 
With youths and maidens gay, 

And like dim ghosts we glide among 
Fair children at their play. 


Ere skill of man had learned to mark 
The hours with silvery chime, 

We traced unerring through each day 
The rapid flight of Time. 


When we approach at twilight gray 
The lover dares to speak, 

While listening beauty turns to us 
To vail her blushing cheek. 


Fantastic, changing, wayward sprites, 
We sometimes dwell apart, 

And sometimes come, unwelcome guests, 
To hearthstone or to heart. 


We have been sought and close pursued 
By vain, ambitious man- 

By poet, painter, lover, friend, 
Since first the world began. 


Seek us and find us if you will, 
And grasp us if you may; 
Fit emblems of this mortal life 


Like dreams we flit away. A. M. W. 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A river of Bavaria. 
A lake of Northern Europe. 
Part of the coast of British America. 
A river of Brazil. 
A town in Alaska. 
A guif in Russia. 
An ocean, 
A town in England. 
The initials and finals each name one of the United States. 
BELLE. 
DECAPITATIONS. 
1. By decapitation change a weapon into a fruit and then into 
an organ. 
2. Change a showy man into a pleasant place and then intoa 
boat. 
3. Change a shred into what the frost does. 
4. Change an animal into something used by carpenters and 
then into pain. 
5. Change something woven into an incursion and then into 
help. HATTIE NEAL. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 
Down. Across. 
A vowel. A vowel. 
To freeze. A house. 
A passage. One who plays. 
A conjunction. To mistake. 
A cousonant. A consonant. 
HERBERT. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPTEMBER 1. 
A Biblical Enioma.—* The mountains and the hiils shall break 
forth before you into singing, and all the trees of the field shall 
clap their hands.’’—Isaiah iv., 12. 


Curtai:ments.—1. Prowl, prow. 2 Plumb, plum. 3. Covey, cove. 
4. Rage, rag. 


A Square Word.— L OVE 
oy % B 
VIN E 
EDEN 

Poetical Pi.— “ Rome, Rome! thou art no more 


As thou hast been 
On thy seven bills of yore 
Thou sat’st a queen.” 
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GREEN OATS. 
THEIR FEEDING VALUER, AND VALUE AS MANURE. 


e . 


VERY material saving is effected by cutting 
ak the oats intended for live stock while the 
straw is yet green, the ear being nevertheless fully 
formed, though still in the milky state. Oats thus 
harvested and eut into chaff from half an inch to 
one inch in length will be worth at least from 
twenty-five to thirty per cent more than when 
they are allowed to get fully rive. 

Dr. Voeleker has reported some useful experi- 
ments showing the relative nutritive value of oats 
cut green as compared with those cut when fully 
ripe, and also the increased value of the former as 
manure. The appearance and condition of the 
manure heap indieate how thoroughly the food 
has been digested in the stomach of the animal. 

The reason why oat-hay is more readily and 
completely digested than fully ripe oats is obvious. 
The former being cut green contains a larger pro- 
portion of soluble substances readily digestible, 


but which become insoluble and assimilate less 


easily when allowed to ripen before cutting. It 
is always found that animals fed on young shoots 
of vegetables which are soft and eatable thrive 
well, while they can scarcely maintain themselves 
upon matured food which, as it contains more 
woody fiber, passes through the intestines in a 
great measure unchanged. 

The reason of this is that the starch, gum, sugar 
and other soluble substances which we find in the 
young shoots of vegetables and roots are gradu- 
ally changed with the increasing age of the plant 
into crude fiber which is almost entirely insolu- 
ble and worthless. 

It is well worth while for farmers to test this 
matter for themselves, and they will find that oat- 
hay is one of the most valuable forms in which 
this nutritious cereal can be grown. 

IMPROVEMENT OF VARIETIES. 

EVERY product of the farm, however perfect in 
its present condition, is capable of further devel- 
opment. The law of progress, so clearly traced 
in the animal kingdom, operates equally in the 
domain of vegetable life. The progressive devel- 
opment, for example, of barley or wheat from any 
given stock, however inferior, until it culminates 
in atype of bigher value, is quite as simple, and, 
if the right course is adopted, quite as certain as 
the production of a short-horn cow, valued at 
thousands of dollars, from an original stock that 
scarcely paid the cost of keeping. 

It is therefore always possible (by giving due 
attention to the subject) to increase the value and 
profit of farming products by improving the qual- 
ity and that to an extent much greater than we 
suspect. 

In the case of fruits and some varieties of veg- 
etables this improvement has already been re- 
markably demonstrated, and the same enterprise, 
if applied to other departments of farming, would 
doubtless be rewarded with equal success. 

As no plant or grain has yet reached such per- 
fection that it may not be further improved, and 
as quality is always an important element of 
market price, it is simply amazing that farmers 
have not given more attention to this subject. 

Every observing man knows what marvels have 
been achieved by skill and careful culture in the 
direction of fruits and garden products, and there 
is certainly no good reason why similar results 
may not be reached in field crops, and especially 
in leading staples like wheat and corn. 

It is true enough that the latter have been at 
various times more or less improved, but no results 
thus far obtained are sufficient to satisfy intelli- 
gent men and practical farmers who have the 
sagacity to perceive that higher possibilites still 
remain. 

In some of the produets of the garden and or- 
chard the superior qualities developed within the 
last few years have seemed incredible. No man who 
compares the later improvements of the straw- 
berry, the tomato, the squash and a score of 
similar products that might be named with the 
earlier stock from which they emanated will ven- 
ture to say that the progress of our field crops has 
at all kept pace with the other departments of 
husbandry. 

But this state of things, it is clear, cannot 
always last. There are many indications of a new 
and growing interest in the subject. Public 
attention is waking up and the future is full of 
promise. The men are probably now living who 





will yet win the applause of their country, and of 
the world, by such improved varieties of wheat, 
corn and other food staples as to make them not 
only more remunerative to growers than ever 
before, but more acceptable in quality, and lower 
in price to hungry consumers throughout the 
world. 
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NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 27, 1876. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

It will be a gratification to all friends of the 
“Christian Union” to know that it enters upon its 
seventh year with renewed strength and bright 
prospects. In common with all religious journals, 
it has seriously felt the great commercial depres- 
sion. But whatever losses were needful have been 
met, and whatever changes were demanded in its 
business affairs have been made: The ‘* Christian 
Union” is to-day in a more sound and satisfactory 
condition than ever before. 

Its friends are to be congratulated upon the 
accession to its editorship of a gentleman well 
known to the religious public by his scholarly 
attainments, and by his services as a journalist. 
Lyman Abbott, from his position as editor of the 
‘* Iilustrated Christian Weekly” of the American 
Tract Society, enters the ‘Christian Union,” and 
will, after September ist, be associated with Mr. 
Beecher as editor of this journal. 

The name of this paper indicates the spirit and 
purpose with which it was founded. Belonging 
to no denomination but to the church universal, 
acknowledging but the one Master, Jesus Christ, 
anticipating the time when we shall have grown 
up in all things into Him who is the head, it will 
seek that unity in Christ which fuses all Protestant 
denominations in one truly catholic Church, and 
will embody those great truths which are the com- 
mon heritage of all Evangelical denominations, 
and apply them to the problems both ofindividual 
experience and of social and national life. 

It will be emphatically a Newspaper. It will 
give every week a survey of those great move- 
ments which both indicate and constitute the 
visible progress of Christ’s kingdom upon earth. 
In Ecclesiastical matters it will be comprehensive 
rather than winute, reporting primarily that 
Christian work in which all denowinations are 
interested, and secondarily such denominational 
work as is of common interest to all Christian 
workers. In hearty sympathy with all who are 
laboring with and for Christ, it proffers to them 
its cordial co-operation, and invites from them 
reports of revival, missionary, temperance and 
others religious work, for the information and 
incitement of other Christian workers. 

It will give especial attention to the wants of 
Bible students and teachers. Besides a series of 
Articles by Lyman Abbott on the International 
Lessons, it will publish frequent Articles on 
Biblical and Sunday-School Topics by well-known 
writers. 

Love in the household makes piety in the chureh 
and peace and prosperity in the community. The 
‘Christian Union” will be characteristically a 
Family Paper, and will constantly endeavor to 
help the husband and wife, the parent and child, 
the master and servant to make the home on earth 
a true type of the home in heaven. 

The condition of the family, the church, and the 
community depends upon the development of the 
individual character. The “Christian Union” will 
make it a supreme aim to lead its. readers to a 
knowledge and acceptance of Christ as an all- 
sufficient Saviour, and personal and living friend, 
and will endeavor to inspire and aid all who are 
seeking the peace and the power of an intense 
love for and faith in Jesus Christ. 

Its Literary Department will contain careful 
reviews of all the more important American works, 
and brief notices of all current publications and 
reprints of any value. Its Scientific and Art De- 
partments will give a brief aud impartial account 
of the progress of scientific thought, discovery and 
invention, and comments on the Art topics of the 
day. It will account nothing established in 
science inimical to anything true in theology. It 
will publish every week a Sermon or Lecture- 
Room Talk by Henry Ward Beecher, who will 
also, besides editorials, contribute Star Papers 
from time to time. 

In polities it will be independent, but not neu- 
tral; in moral and social questions progressive, 
but not ultra; in religion catholic, but not indif- 





‘official agent in this city. 





ferent. It will endeavor to portray with impar- 
tiality views from which it dissents and move- 
ments which it opposes. In all things it will seek 
to manifest that spirit of honor, of equity, and of 
generosity toward those whom it opposes, which 
characterizes Christianity as distinguished from 
sectarianism. 

The paper will present as great a variety as 
possible, by the best contributors. The several 
departments embrace brief comments on current 
events, Editorials, Stories, Poetry, Contributed 
Articles on various subjects, Reviews of Books, , 
Literary Notes, the Household, the Little Folks, 
Religious News, and the Calendar, comprising the 
leading news, both sacred and secular, the Sun- 
day-School, Inquiring Friends, Public Opinion, 
Farm and Garden, and Financial. The frequent 
publication of appropriate Musie will be contin- 
ued. 

Terms: Three Dollars a Year. Special Rates 
to Clergymen, Canvassers, Sunday-Schools and 
Clubs. The Paper will be sent to new sub- 
scribers for three months on trial for seventy- 
five cents, Other periodicals will be sent with 
the ‘‘Christian Union” at reduced rates. Address 
for particulars, and send all remittances to HoRA- 
TI0 C. KING, Publisher, No. 27 Park Place, New 
York. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 

THE ‘Christian Union” has always maintained 
a high character with advertisers as a very valu- 
able medium. It is recognized by the leading 
merchants of the country, whose advertisements 
are found every week in its columns. The Book, 
Music, Dry Goods and Seed Trades are among its 
best patrons. We need not specify, but refer the 
reader to the advertisements in this or any issue 
of the paper. It is valuable 

1. Because the quality of our circulation is bet- 
ter than at any previous time. 

2. Its form enables us to give prominence to 
every advertisement. There are no obscure inside 
pages, as in the ** blanket” sheets. 

3. No blind or doubtful advertisements are 
knowingly admitted, and none that cannot be 
read aloud in the household without invidious 
comment. 

4. Its rates are low in proportion to the circu- 
lation. 

5. Special terms are granted regular advertisers, 
or to those occupying large space. 

6. It is preserved in thousands of households 
and in libraries—a marked advantage over the 
daily paper, which is read and thrown away. 

7. Its readers are intelligent, cultivated 
thrifty. 

8. A copy of the paper is sent to every adver- 
tiser during the continuance of his advertisement. 

9. The rates are : 


and 


eee rere . $0.50 per line. 
Inside Middle Pages.............. * 


0.75 
re 0.75 id 
Reading Notices.... 1.00 ss 


Discounts on repeated consecutive insertions as follows: 
Five per cent. on Two; Ten per cent. on Four; Fifteen per 
cent. on Eight; Twenty per cent. on Thirteen; Twenty-five 
per cent. on Twenty-six and upwards. 

Mr. E. T. Howard, who has been connected with 
the paper almost since its establishment, is our 
He will call promptly 
ov any parties desiring to advertise. 

The fall trade has already begun. The wisest 
merchants are now renewing their advertisements, 
and their testimony is uniform that the best busi- 
ness successes in this country have been attained 
by judicious advertising. 





GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS. 
SAMPLE copies sent on application. 
RATES to clergymen, $2.50 per annum. 
ADDREsS all communications on business to the Publisher. 
AGENTs will send the subscriptions on the blanks provided. 


In changing address send both old and new address at least 
ten days before the contemplated change. 


BounD Vo.umMeEs, V., VI. and VII. of the “Christian 
Union” $3, sent by express at purchaser’s expense. 


Address papers intended for the Publisher to him per- 
sonally, and mark the article to which attention is desired. 


MAKE all remittances by money order, draft, check or 
registered letter to H.C. King, Publisher, 27 Park Place, New 
York. 


RecErPts for subscriptions must not be expected. If the 
label on the paper is not changed in two weeks after remit- 
tance, notify the publisher. 


Boston OFFICE: Crocker & Stickney, 333 Washington St. 
CHIcaGo Orrice: T. W. Hulbert, 114 Monroe St. 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: W. Payzant, 339 Kearney St. 
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ADVERTISING RATES. 





Inside pages ........++++- 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... om * 
Outside pages.. cose saa: 
Reading Notices... ppatecednccceecsesé) coed $1.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch® 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
INSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Eight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money. 
Advertisements for inside pages must be handed 


in on or before Wednesday, and for outside a 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of issue. 


Address 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 
27 Park Place. New York, 








SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 

The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 
Canada. 

SINGLE COPIES, 8 CENTS. 


DRY GOODS. | 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


GRAND & . ALLEN STS. 
HATS AND BONNETS 


Felt, Velvets, and Straws. 




















an EST CLOTH HATS (all shapes and colors) 25c. 
ach. 


“FINEST WOOL FELT HATS, 38c . We. 
3H FELT HATS (extra gaits in A 
NEW FALL STYLES and COLOR! @ 
‘RENCH LT A 


SMOKES. CRE 
BROWNS, BLUES, BLACKs, AND PEARLS— 
$1.50, $1.75, $2. 


eS 
= 
> 
s 
Z 
RB 


VELVET HATS, 50c.. t5c., Tic. 
and colors.) 
ALL SILK VELVET HATS, $1.50, $1.75, $2. 


(Winter shapes 


CLOSING — BLACK AND enews SeSaw 
25c., 35e., 


HAT3, NEW SHAPES, lic., 


CENTS’ HATS. 


_ HATS (Fall and Winter styles), 
\ *# 
STIFF me poor BRIM FELT HATS, 75c., 
85c., $1. £1.25, 

BOYS’ PRET VELVET, AND CLOTH HATS, 
25e., 35e., We., 75. up. 

LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT 

TRIMMED HATS 
FOR LADIES, MISSES, AND CHILDREN. 
INFANTS’ NORMANDY CAPS AND BON- 


NETS IN BOTTLE GREENS, = BLUES, 
BROWN, CREAMS, AND DRABS 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


Nos. 309, 311, and 311% GRAND ST, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66,68,and 70 ALLEN 8T. 


FREDERICK LOESER & C0. 


Fulton, Tillary & Washington Sts., 


BROOKLYN. 





TRADE MARK. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





We have 
009000000000000000000000 
o oO 
°o NOW OPEN ° 


° Oo 
PAOD9D0DD0ODDD0D0000000000000 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT 
OF FINE 


COLORED 
DRESS 
GOODS, 


COMPRISING 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
FOR THE PRESENT FALL SEASON, 





WE WILL OFFER THEM POSITIVELY 
AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN GOODS OF THIS KIND 
HAVE EVER BEFORE BEEN OFFERED 
IN BROOKLYN OR NEW YORK. 





A PERSONAL INSPECTION WILL SATISFY 
THE MOST FASTIDIOUS BUYERS. 


: F. LOESER & CO. 


E. Ridley & Sons, 


Grand & Allen sts., New York. 
FALL OPENING. 
Plain and Fancy Silks. 


We are exhibiting all the Latest Novelties in 
Plain Colors and Fancy Pattern Silks. 


NEW AUTUMN SHADES. 


TWILLED SILKS—Cardinals, Navy Blues, Bot- 
tle Greens, &c., $1 per yard. 

GROS “DE” SUEZ, (all colors) %c. per yard. 

FANCY SILKS—“Honeycomb,” “Diamond,” and 
other Fall Patterns, (all colors) $1 25 per yard. 

Also, full lines of colors in DIAGONALS, BRO- 
CADES, GROS FAILLLE, POULT “ DE” SOIE 
TURQUOISE, &c. 

BLACK TURQUOISE, 45c, 50c., (Oc., 75c., We.. 


~ RIBBONS 


To match Colors in Silks and Velvets. 


No. 9, 13c. per yard. 
No. 12, \8c. per yard. 
j-inch SASH RIBBONS, @0c., al! silk. 
8-inch SASH RIBBONS, 80c., all silk. 
"ANCY SASH RIBBONS, 25c. and dc. per ydrd. 


Black and Colored Velvets. 


BLACK SILK VELVETS, $1 35, $1 40, $1 50, $1 60, 
$1 75, $2. 

COLORED SILK VELVETS—Cardinals, Navy 
Blues, Seal Browns, &c., $1 50 per yard. 

BLACK VELVETEENS, 40c.,, 45c., 50c., 60c., 75c., 
up. 

COLORED VELVETEENS (Silk Velvet colors), 
65c.. 75e. per yard. 

t?” These Goods are all offered without 
advance on last season’s low prices, 


OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 


Large Lines Ostrich Tips and Plumes. 
Coque, Peacock, Lophophore, and Natural Gray 


Plumes. Shaded Natural Bandeaux, Turbans, Cor- 
onets, &c., in all the various plumages and styles. 


All Orders Promptly Attended to, 


Hosiery & Underwear, 


FALL AND WINTER. 





LADIES’ and MISSES’ VESTS and DRAWERS, 
38c., e., 65c., 75c., $1 up. 

CHILDREN’S VESTS and DRAWERS, 25c., 35c., 
50c., up. 

GENTS’ MERINO and FLANNEL UNDER- 
WEAR, 38c., 50c., 0c. , 75c., $l up. 

RED FLANNEL SHIRTS and DRAWERS, $1, 
$1 25, $1 50. 





LADIES’ FANCY COTTON HOSE, 10c. 

LADIES’ WOOL HOSE, 35c., 45c., 50c. 

CHILDREN’S FRENCH CASHMERE HOSE. 

GENTS’ HALF HOSE, 10c., 12c., 15¢., 2e. 

GENTS’ MERINO and SHAKER HALF HOSE, 
18¢e., 25c., 35¢., up. 


» 12%e., 





LADIES’ SILK TIES, SILK HANDKERCHIEFS, 
MUFFLERS, &c. 





GENTS’ DRESS SHIRTS, COLLARS,* CUFFS, 
SUSPENDERS, NECKWEAR, &c. 


Fancy Goods. 


LARGE LINE PEARL, GILT, SILVERED and 
JET ORNAMENTS. 

BEAD NECKLACES (3 rows}, 25c. each. 

WHITE BONE NECKLACES, 25c., 35c., 45c., ec. 

BARGAINS IN HAIR SWITCHES, 50c., 75c., 
Fl up. 
NEW STYLE COLORED HAIR NETS, 40c., We. 

WAX FLOWER MATERIALS, 


CORSETS, BUSTLES, HOOP-SKIRTS. 


LEATHER SACHELS, POCKET - BOOKS, 
PURSES, &c. 


DRESS and CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
BUTTONS, &c. 


KID GLOVES. 


-BUTTON GLOVE, DARK COLORS and 
BLACKS. 50c. the pair. 


2-BUTTON GLOVE, OPERA COLORS, WHITES 
and BLACKS, 65c. the pair. 


OUR MONOGRAM GLOVE 


In all the new fall shades. 
2-BUTTONS, $1; 3-BUTTONS, $1 15; 
TONS, $1 35; 6-BUTTONS, $1 50. 
EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 


GENTS’ GLOVE, #1 and $1 50 the pair. 


REYNIERS’ CENUINE KID. 
2-BUTTONS, $1 50 the pair. Regular $2 Glove. 


EDWARD RIDLEY & SONS, 


309. 311,311 1-2 GRAND ST., 
56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 77 ALLEN STREET, 


Grand Street Cross-town Line of cars passes the 


FRINGES, 


4-BUT- 











door and connects with every city car and stage 
route going north and south. 





H. O'NEILL & CO. 


321 to 329 6th Ave., cor. 20th St. 


Will open on MONDAY, Sept. 25, a full line of new 
Fall and Winter Goods, imported by us, and will 
be offered at exceedingly low prices. 





WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, 


A New Department for 


CLOAKS AND SUITS, 


which we will offer as Special Bargains. All our 
CLOAKS are made by the finest tailors, whichadds 
greatly to their shape. 

Nicely trimmed Cloaks, in rough and plain beav- 
er, at $2 75, $3 75, $4 50, $5 50, $6 75, $7 50, and $9 85. 

Better quality, elegant styles, beautifully trim- 
med, made from the newest materials, at $1190, 
$13 75, $14 85, $16 75, $20, 24 50, and up to $75; the fin- 
est goods in the country. 


OPENING ELECANT SUITS 
inal) the newest styles for Fall and Winter, made 


from the most fashionable goods to be found. 
Prices, $6 50, $8 50, $10, $12 50, $15, $18 50, and $20. 


Cashmere Suits 


ernest a silk, at 


ALL POSITIVE BARGAINS 
GREAT iNDUCEMENTS IN SILK SUITS. 


MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S CLOAKS, 


A FULL LINE. 


UNDERWEAR 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTIO 
FRENCH 4ND py ‘MANUFACTURE, 
hich we will o 
EXCEEDINGL Y uw "PRIC Es. 


INFANTS’ OUTFITS 


READY-MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Millinery Goods 


IN ALL THE NEWEST STYLES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
Trimmed Round Hats & 
Bonnets. 


FRE NC H FELT HATS 
yr y) Lf ’ 
n, 3 full line of 
NEW SHAPES’ In ALL THE NEW SHADES, 
manufactured exerecely Zor us, and of the 
NEWEST PARIS AND ENGLISH SHAPES. 
Black, Brown, Bottle-Green, Drab, White, Ecru, 
Smoke, &c., Price 85c.; sold elsewhere at $1 25. 
Finest quality, $1 10. 
We have the largest and most complete stock of 
these goods in the city. 





in al] the new shodes- nicel 











Ostrich and Fancy Feathers 
in endless variety. 


Latest novelties in BANDEAUX. 
New goods received by every steamer. 


BONNET RIBBONS 


IN ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


7-inch 8A8H RIBBON, 65c.; all silk. 

8-inch SASH RIBBON, 8dc.; all silk. 

Special inducements in all our silk stock, as it 
was all purchased before the advance in sil 


VELVETS. 


50 pieces of BLACK yet er $1 55; worth $2. 

75 proces of BLACK VE ET, $1 85; worth $2 25. 

90 pieces of BLACK VELVET: +210; worth $2 3. 

Brown, Navy-Blue, Bottle-Green, Cardinal, Plum, 
Garnet, and ali the newest shades manufactured 
expressly for us. Silks to match all our shades of 
Velvets and Ribbons. 


LACE COODS. 


FRENCH LACE, GUIPURE LACE,CACHEMERE 
LACE, THREAD LACE, YAK LACE. 


Special attention given to mater LACE GOODS, 
Children’s LACKs and VELVET CAPS aspeciaity. 
LACE RUFFLINGsS in engless variety. 











Have just received a magnificent stock of En- 
glish, French and German 


HOSIERY. 


For ladies. G Gents, and Children, in WOOL, COT- 

TO MERINO, all the NEWEST STYLES. 

Missks MERI NO HOSE ata REDUCTION of 60 
Per Cent. #2 75 to $4 per doze 

GENTS’ MERINO VESTS, reduced from 85c. to 49c. 

GENTS’ MERINO DRAWERS reduced from 85c. 


to 49. 
A full line of Cartwright & Warren’s, and all the 
leading brands of fine 


MERINO UNDERWEAR. 


Gents’ Linen Collars and Cuffs, 


KID GLOVES. 


1,000 doz. 2 buttons, 9c. 
500 doz. 3 buttons, $1 06. 
ALL WARRANTED. ALL THE NEW SHADES. 


LADIES’ TIES. 


LATEST NOVELTIES. 








N. B.—Reduction to the trade. 


H. O'NEILL & CO,, 


321 to 329 Sixth Avenue, 


CORNER OF TWENTIETH 8T. 





Johnson Bros, & Co., 


UNION SQUARE. 


We beg leave to announce to our customers and 
the public that we will have our 


FALL OPENING 
FRENCH TRIMMED BONNETS 
Round Hats, 


ON 


Wednesday & Thursday, 
Sept. 27 and 28. 


x... our FRENCH BONNETS and ROUND HATS 
ave been selected with great care from the lead- 
ing PARIS houses. — 
e will + oe a large stock of our OWN 


MANUFACTURE, copied | from the best FRENCH 
PATTERNS. 


Allour departments are “replete with the latest 

novelties of the season. 

French Felt Hats and Bonnets, 

Ribbous, Fiowers, Feathers, 
Velvets, Silks, Laces, 
Embroideries, Dress Trimmings. 
Hosiery, Gloves, and 
Fancy Goods ot every Description. 


Johnson Bros, & Co, 


34 and 36 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE. 


SILKS, 


A. T.Stewart & Co. 


Are making aG RAND EXHIBIT of LYONS 
SILKS. MANUFACTURED UNDER THEIR 
SPECIAL SUPERVISION, and INTENDED 
EXPRESSLY for THEIR RETAIL SALES, 
CONSISTING OF 


Black Silks 


OF THE VARIOUS GRADES OF 


Persan, Cachemere du Rhone, 
Isabella, Household, Alhambra, 

Family, Alcazer, Hand Woven, 
Extra Sublime and Grand Royale. 


COMPOSED of the BEST and SELECTED 
STOCKS of CEVENNES and PIEDMONT, 
and ORDERED PREVIOUS to the ENOR- 
MOUS ADVANCE in the PRICE of RAW 
MATERIAL. 


Colored Silks. 


INthe MOST ELEGANT ard RARE TINTS, 
ADAPTED for EVENING, COSTUME, and CAR- 
RIAGE WEAR. MANY SHADES of which are 
ENTIRELY NEW to THIS COUNTRY, being 
SHOWN SIMULTANEOUSLY with THEIR 
APPEARANCE atthe ATELIERS of the MOST 
CELEBRATED COUTERIERE of PARIS, 
such as 


Blanc Rose, Creme de Rose, 
Ciel de Aurora, Arc en Ciel, 
Cascade, Paille, Manille, 
Chair, Sourire, Eglantine. 
Tilleul and Cardinal Etoile, 


IN EVERY GRADE AND QUALITY, 


Fancy Silks 


IF ROM the;NEAT and MODEST MILLE RAYE 
and PETIT CADRILLE, CONSIDERED s0 
INDISPENSABLE for HOUSEHOLD WBHAR, to 
the HAUTE NOUVETIES, which the LOOMS 
and TASTE of the LYONS ARTiST ALONE 
CAN PRODUCE, comprising SOME of the MOST 
ORIGINAL and RECHERCHE DESIGNS, as 


Brocatele, Venetienne, 
Satin Jeunne, Broderie Palmas, 
Briiliantine Lachesse, Vert Royal 
Natte Armure, Reine de Culthus, 
Serge Merlin, Gro de Touchet, 


Chasseur ce Lama, 
Velour Persian, Drap de Nestorian, 
FORMING a MOST BRILLIANT and UN- 


RIVALED DISPLAY of PERFECTION and 
ART. 


Broadway, 4th Av. 9th & 10th Sts 
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Correspondence invited. Agents wanted. 


ROOFS. 


Why not make your Roofs last a lifetime, and 
save the expense of a new roof every 10 or 15 
years? It can be done: if you use Slate Paint 
it will not only resist the effects of water and 
wind, but shield you from fire. 


OLD ROOFS. 

Protect your yon by using Slate Paint, 
which neitber cracks in winter nor runs in 
summer. Old shingle roofs car be painted 
looking much better, and lasting longer than 
new shingles without tne paint, for one-fourth 
the cost of re-shingling. On decayed shingles 
it fills up the holes and pores, and gives a new 
substantial roof that lasts tor years. Curled or 
warped shingles it brings to their places and 
keeps them there. This paint requires no heat- 
ing, is applied with a brush and very orna- 
mental. Itis chocolate color when first applied, 
but changes to a uniform slgte color, and is to 
all intents and purposes slate. 

ON TIN OR IRON ROOFS 
the red color is the best paint in the world for 
durability. It has a heavy body, is easily ap- 
plied, expands by heat, contracts by cold. dries 
slow, and never cracks nor scales. One coat 
equals 4 of any other. 


FIRE-PROOF NEW ROOFS. 

Mills, foundries, factories and dwellings a 
specialty. Materials complete fora new steep 
or flat Roof of Rubber Roofing cost but about 
half the price of re-shingling. For Private 
houses. barns and buildings of all descriptions 
it is far superior to any other roofing in the 
world for convenience in laying, and combines 
the ornamental appearance, durability. and 
fre-proof qualities of = at one-third t ¢ cost. 
No Tar or Gravel Used. 

* How to save re- shinglin — stop leaks effect- 
ually and cheaply in roofs of all kinds’’—a 
100 2» book free. Write to-day; men- 
tion Christian Union. 


New York Slate Roofing Co., Limited, 


Roofing Contractors, 8 Cedar 8t., N. Y. 
MATHEWS’ 


LIQUID STARCH GLOSS. 


Gives a splendid gloss and finish to all starched 
goods, making them WHITER AND CLEARER than 
wax or anything else,and prevents the iron from 
sticking. Trial bottle free. 

Put up in 4-02. bottles, price lic. Sold by Grocers 
and Druggists. 

A. L. MATHEWS & CO., 85 Murray street, N.Y. 








FINE CARDS with name. Given Away 
Send postal. John Reynolds, Jackson, Mach: 


ANCY CA npe. styles, with name, 10 
paney on J.B. HUSTED. Nassau, N.Y. 











WRITE!!! 


And learn how to buy an honest, first-class Piano 


TRUTH! READ!! 


without any risk. 


CSTERLINGPIAN 


Address 


CHAMBERS PIANO FACTORY, 


306 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


B.T. Dane. BARy SOAP 


y the purest ve- 
K po Am oils used in 
} 4 its manufacture, 

No artificial and 














. UNRIVALLED 
for the TOILET and 
the Bats. Ueedin 
Elbathing children, 
= wil] prevent erup- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing, itching, &c., in 
— the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 

Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom; packed in boxes of 12 cakes of 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any address on receipt of $2.50. Ad dress, 
Rae For Bale by all reacts: ~“~s K.T. Bubbiit, | N. ‘Y. 


SELECT THEB 



















PREPARED FOR IMMEDIATE USE. 


From the thousands of purchasers of our PRE- 
PA RED PAINTS we have yet to hear the first 
complaint. The reason is apparent. Our paints 
have stood the test of years, where all other paints 
have jailed in durability. Their covering capacity 
being greater than that of any other paint, pre- 
sents a practical item of economy. Our paints are 
guaranteed in every particular,—the consumer as- 
suming no whatever, as we will re-paint any 

on which our paints do not prove satisfac- 
tory: allowing a choice of English B. B. White 
Lead, or any other paint in use. 


WADSWORTH, MARTINEZ & LONGMAN, 
207 PEARL ST., NEW YORK. 








THE 
Parisian Flower Company 


invite the inspection of 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES 
at their 


CRAND OPENINC, 


Tuesday, September 26, when they wil! exhibit 


RICH yeas FLOWERS. PANY & a 
FEATH RS AND FEAT THER TRIMMINGS 
BRIDA Ar SETS A D VEILS. k LORAL 
GARNITURES TOR WEDDING & 
EVENING ye we bey mes. 
“arranged to 
v noes and ye ts ed with: beautiful tropical 
Leaf Plants, * 
exhibition at tthe Centennial Fair, Horticulturai 
Hall. To the Trade and institutions a discount. 
THE PARISIAN FLOWER CU., 
; th St., 4 doors west of University Place. 
nae . . LOEWENSTEIN, Prop. 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris. 


SECOND HAND CHURCH ORGANS. 





No. 25. Two Mauuales, 32 stops, 61.500 
No.S1. One Manuale, 7 stops, 

No. 82. Two Manuales, 24 stops, is 00 
No. Si. One Manuale, © stops, 400 
No. S3 Oue Manuale, SS stops, 00 
No. 86. One Manuale, 4 stops, 50 





For Particulars apply to 
E. & G. G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 


je gr School, Fire-alarm. Fine-toned, low-priced, warrant- 
ue with 700 testimenials, prices, ete., sent free. 


atalog 
‘Biymyer Manufacturing Co., Cincinnati,0, 


evenees BELL FOUNDRY 


+o pe 1837. 
oo Beigel Ge my 
with the bes 
















iE Beco’ St.,Cho. 


I 
Vendanen & shin, 102 rs) 





MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
BELL FOUNDERS, Troy, N. ¥. 


Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
23 lilustrated Catalogue sent free. 





USE 





And Milward’s “‘ Helix’? Neeates. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Evervwhere 











A New Device for Lighting Lamps! 

MANHATTAN SELF-LIGHTING LAMP Co., ® 
Fulton 8t.. N. Y.,.want Agents all over the country 
to sell their o—* ‘Sy. Lamp Burners, fit 
for any Lamp in use sell at sight. “No 
explosions with this Burner. Send Fifty Cents for 





Samples, Circulars and Terms. No removing 
chimney or shade to light your lamp. 
HH. W. JOHNS’ PATENT 





MATERIALS. 


Roofing, for steep or flat Roofs. 
Roof Coating, for old Leaky Roofs. 


aint, for Tin Roofs, &c. 
Paints—al) oqrene tee outside work. 
-Proof Coating, for wood work. 
os Boiler and Steam Pipe Coverings. 
Steam Packing, fiat and round, all) 


and Goonsping Felts, Moth-Proot 
a are sil lied. Send f 

use, and ea nd for 
Price-Lists, &c. sts 


H. W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


Patentee and Manufacturer. Established 1858, 





















BOYNTON’S FURNACES. 





BOYNTON’S “ IMPROVED GAS-TIGHT” 
FURNACES, 
Especially adapted for heating 
Dwellings, Churches, Schools, &c. 


Are Powerful in Heating, Economica! in Fuel, 
Heavy and Durable, and perfectly Gas-tight. Will 
do a greater amount of heating than any other 
furnace sold. Over 20, in use at present. Most 
prominent churches in spe. country heated by 
these qurepie furnaces. Send for Circulars, 
RICHARDSON. BOYNTON & CO.,. 
Mfrs., 23% Water St., N. Y. 


What will the Weather 
BE TO-MORROW ? 


TheSignal Service 
BAROMETER 


WILL TELL YOU. 
It will detect and indicate correct 





HAT QUARTER IT COMES—in- 
Salaibbe to navigators. 
FA 


KS 
can plan their work according to its 
predictions. ft will save 50 times its 
cost in asingle season. There isan ac- 
te thermometer attached, which 


id to 
Send 








y address on receipt of 82.00. 
y Order or hatored 





R. 
POOL «& CO., 
835 Broadway, New York. 

Boston Traveler says —" We carefully in- 
epected the above-described “Signal Service Ba- 
rometer, and found it to be as ted by Messrs. 
Pool & Go,, who are honorable a et Teliable.” 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwoed and Fayence Ware. A fine as. 
sortment of Clocks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and NO, 1:22 State Street, Chicago. 


RASPBERRY, 


Blackberry, Gooseberry. Strawberry Plants, also 
CURRANT BUSHES, for sale, by E. P. ROE, 
Author of Manual on the Culture of Small Fruits, 
&c. Send for Circular. Address, E. P. ROK, 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, Orange Co., N.Y. 











ABANCING SKELETON! 
ana & What makes it dunce! 
a An ritualistic’? humbuggery out- 
done. A jointed figure of a Skeleton 
14 inches high, will dance slow or 
fast at command of the Director, 
who may beinany part of theroom 


“ Prof. aod Oe Danc- 
ing Skeleton. Immen: sensa- 
tional. Sent with full directions 
Bortgets for 2% cts. Richards M’fg 

. Ashland Block, Chicago. 





THE DESK OF THE DAY 





Send stamp for Descriptive Catalogue. 


THE PATENT 


CABINET OFFICE SECRETARY. 
Unique! Practical! Beautiful! 
Fitly termed the KING OF DESKS! 
Designed and manufactured‘ by 


THE WOOTON DESK CO., 


Indianapolis, Ind. 





New York Agency, JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 262 Broadway. 











USE ONLY 


THE BEST. 


THE RUBBER PAINT 
Is the Best Paint in the World. 





There is no paint manufactureo that will resist water equal to it. 
Smooth, Glossy. Durable, Elastic. Beautiful, and Economical; 
shade from PURE WHITE to JET BLACK; and as evidence of its being 
the BEST PAINT, the necessity of their establishing the following Branch 
Factories will abundantly testify. 


BRANCH FACTORIES. 

506 West St., New York. 

2108S. Third St., St. Louis, Mo. ; and a Wholesale Depot at Wm. King & 
Bro., No. 2 N. Liberty St, Baltimore, Md. 

Sample Card and Numerous Testimonials sent FREE on application. 


It is 
and of any 


83 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 





1876. 
FALL TRADE 


New Desigcns in Solid Silver 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO. 
550 Broadway, New York. 


FACTORIES, WEST MERIDEN, CONN. 


(From the Illustrated Christian Weekly, editorial. 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA COMPANY.—Among 
the many attractive displays made at the Centen- 
nial the one by this company, of fine silver-plated 
ware, cannot be excelled. In point of elegance of 
design and beauty of manufacture their goods ap- 
peal to the eye eof every beholder, but a daily use 
of some of their plated ware for eighteen years 
convinces us of its great durability and the honesty 
of its manufacture. While some may choose “solid 
ware’ for use, yet the great masses who do not 
care to watch nights for robbers will be content 
with good plated ware that can only be told from 
solid by tests such as no one in use would ever 
give. careful inspection ot the stock of this 
company, with the prices they quote, will show 
where to make sre to make purchases. 


FANCY COODs, 


Wholesale and Retail. 


Cc. F. A. HINRICHS, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER, 
29 to 33 Park Place, N.Y. 
corees3 SPORTS, ARCHERY, CRICKET, 
JET, BASE BALLS, LAWN 
ENNIS (the new game.) 
Kleemau’s St. Germain Lamps, (Sole Pro- 
prietor.) 
French Clocks and Bronzes. Parian Statuary. 
China Tea and Dinner Sets. Glassware, etc., etc., 
ete. Birthday and Wedding Presents. 





Magic Lanterns and Stereopticons. 


EB & H. T. ANTHONY & CoO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
FRAMES, STEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOP ES, MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBUMS AND PHO- 
TOGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
* Slenuract First premium at Vienna. 
nufacturers 0 Photographic Material. 


Peruvian Guano Guaranteed 


By this Brand is designated Pure, Genuine 
Peruvian Guano, as imported from Peru, 
WARKANTED free from lumps and a!! im- 
purities. 

Put up in bags of 200lbs. each, on which the 
guaranteed analysis is printed and the Retail! Price 
per Ton of 2,000 Ibs. clearly marked. 

The price is estimated according to the analysis 
at the following rates, which are lower than those 
of any other Fertilizer : 


AD Be is oc cco cdcdccdesdeccece . 17ke. per Ib 
* SOLUBLE PHOSPHORIC ACID, Ic. = 
“ REVERTED do do Be. = 
* INSOLUBLE do do 2e. = 
OS Ree tb bceusidagnccsinancd Te. 


Nene Gesuine unless bearing the following 
Government Agents Brand: 





and Lead Seals—on which the Monogram of the 
brand is stamped—attached to each extremity of 
the Twine with which the mouth ef the bag is 
sewn. 

For further particulars apply for circulars to 


HOBSON, HURTADO & CO., 
Agents of the Government of Peru, 
No. 63 Pine St., New York. 


Cheapest Bookstore in the ‘World, 
E one and A™M- 
“RnT 4 Nok Toa almost 


en away Juveniles, 
Goautifully ‘mustiated at your 
own price. Mammoth Chtalceus, 
No. 41, free. Send stam 
Leggat Brothers, 3 
St.. New fork City. 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET, 


With Skirt Supporter and 
Self-Adjusting Pada, 
ecures HEALTH and CoMFORT of 
body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
form. ‘Lhree garments in one. Ap- 
roved by all physicians. Agen nts 
es oh Dg in Lon 

don cord, 1.75. To 
Agents at 3 cts. less. “Give size of | 
waist, and state aptnes long or 
short front is desired 


Warner Bro’s, 763 Broadway, \. 
Before You Start 


INSURE IN THE 


TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN, 


HANOVER 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Jash Capit 


al oa 
‘otal ‘Aeaets, Jan, OM. Wi me 3g:795 Op 
l. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 





eekman 









Vante 

















